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a, BOOK III. it to myself so long, you cannot understand 
) CHAPTER Y. A SHADOW ACROSS THE SUNSHINE. | that I have been suffering all this time!” 
im- THE summer passed away monotonously Veronica really thought for the moment 
sult at Villa Chiari. ‘The heat increased steadily, | that she had been generously sparing him. 
s it reached a climax, and then began as steadily | She knew herself to have been unhappy at 
ase to abate. All through the blazing months | tervals, and omitted to observe that the 
| in Sir John remained at the villa. The house | first moment she had felt the desire to speak 
and basked in the glare of the long day with | of her unhappiness to Sir John, she had 
uC. closed blinds, like a living thing asleep in | yielded to it without a thought of restrain- 
ria. the sunshine. Then, towards evening, | ™& herself for his sake. } 
ent doors and windows were thrown open, and|__ “ Well, what can I do ? Can I help it 
eat figures were seen seated beneath the loggia, | if they take no notice of you? Besides, 
, 1 or pacing the shadiest garden walks, and what is there to be anxious about ? No 
on- the sound of footsteps echoed on the flagged | D€WS 18 good news.” . ; 
im- courtyard. “T wrote to Maud. I did think she 
2 is As the days and weeks and months went would have answered me!” ; 
by, and brought no tidings from Maud or| “Bah! You are infatuated with that 
= the vicar, Veronica grew restlessly discon- girl. I wonder that a person of your in- 
tented. For some time anger supported | tellect should be so taken in by her missish 
her spirits. But by degrees she became airs.” ; ; 
tormented by apprehensions for her father’s ” You know nothing about Mand,” cried 
health. The apprehensions were only mo- | Veronica, quickly. “ You cannot under- 
mentary, but they returned oftener and stand her one bit.” 
oftener. She debated the possibility that _“ Neither, it seems, can you,” retorted 
aw none of her letters had been received, and Sir John. Praise of Maud always dis- 
3S, 4] twisted the matter this way and that way pleased him. Veronica’s reverence and ad- [ 
ae in her mind. miration for her, irritated him peculiarly. 
me Once she spoke to Sir John on the sub- Veronica started up with a little childish 
4 ject. exclamation of impatience, and walked to 
It was after a fit of depression and | the window. ; 
ne tears, and she was unable to suffer alone. “T must know how papa is!” she said. 
a She felt impelled to make him share her Her voice was changed now. There were 
ain. certain deep tones in it which the mention 
““T do wonder how papa is!” she said, of Maud alone called forth. ; 
— unexpectedly, as they were sitting alone Her pettishness disturbed Sir John much 
together in the twilight. less than her earnestness. 
Sir John made no answer, but turned “ Amor mio,” he said, soothingly, “ rest 
assured that if any evil had happened to 


uneasily in his chair. 
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your father, or if any evil threatened him 
even, you would not fail to hear of it. 
There are plenty of kind, pious people in 
that Arcadian village who would cheerfully 
take on themselves the duty of imparting 
anything disagreeable.” 

She was willing to be put on good terms 
with herself at anybody’s expense—save 
Maud’s—and she smiled contemptuonsly at 
the recollection of the Shipley people. 

““Can’t you fancy their gloating over 
such a chance of punishing you for having 
had the courage to escape from among 
them ?” 

“Tl Principe Cesare de’ Barletti,”’ an- 
nounced a servant at this moment, and the 
téte-a-téte interview was at an end. 

The priace was a constant, and nearly 
the only, visitor at Villa Chiari throughout 
the summer. One or two other men came 
occasionally ; a stray attaché, left behind in 
solitary responsibility during the absence of 
his chief, and bewailing his fate; a belated 
Prussian grandee, passing through on his 
way from the sea-baths at Leghorn to the 
northern side of the Alps. No English 
came, and no ladies. 

Early in September people began to re- 
turn to Florence. Veronica made various 
indirect attempts to see and to be seen by 
such of the fashionable world as were 


already to be found driving in the Cascine 
towards the sunset hour, and inhaling the 
evening miasma heroically. But Sir John 


opposed her desire in this particular. And 
had it not been for a hope which never 
abandoned her altogether (though it flick- 
ered low at times), and for Prince Cesare de’ 
Barletti, she would, she told herself, have 
found the ennui of her secluded life in- 
tolerable. 

Sir John encouraged Barletti to come. 
If he had not desired Barletti’s presence 
at the villa, Sir John would unquestionably 
have been restrained by no delicacy from 
making his sentiments manifest. 

There were several causes which made 
Sir John willing to receive Barletti. The 
first was, that the Neapolitan amused him, 
played picquet fairly well (in truth, he 
could play much better than his host, but 
had tact and temper enough never to hint 
at the fact), and brought up from the city 
little gossiping stories which Sir John re- 
lished. The second was, that Veronica was 
either pleasantly gay and good-tempered 
under the excitement of the stranger’s pre- 
sence, or, if she were otherwise, vented the 
haughty self-asserting humour of the hour 
on Barletti, whom she treated at times with 





absolute insolence. Both these moods of 
hers were agreeable to Sir John: the latter 
especially so. Then there was the circum- 
stance that Barletti, with all his poverty 
and pliancy, was undoubtedly the scion of 
an illustrious race. Now, Sir John was 
not the scion of an illustrious race. He 
would not have openly admitted the fact, 
but he knew it. And it was ineffably 
soothing to any irritating doubts which he 
might occasionally entertain as to his own 
importance in the world, and as to the su- 
premacy of wealth, to contemplate a pen- 
niless prince flattering him for a dinner. 

As we are all apt to believe what we 
wish, Sir John rather over-estimated the 
attractions of his dinners, and the impres- 
sion that his riches made on Barletti. 

Early in October Sir John announced 
his intention of going to Naples for the 
winter. Veronica was genuinely delighted 
at the news. But, with a petty perversity 
which she sometimes indulged in towards 
Sir John, she received it very coldly. He 
had made her summer pass in inexpressible 
boredom; and she was resolved not to gra- 
tify him by any too great readiness to be 
amused, the moment it suited him to 
amuse her. 

“We shall be able to have a little gaiety 
and society in Naples,” said Sir John. 
“You deserve some compensation, poverina, 
for the dulness of the summer.” 

This provoked Veronica, and she an- 
swered without deigning to turn her eyes 
towards him: “I doubt the power of 
Naples to give me compensation.”’ 

Sir John happened to be in a good 
temper. His dinner had been varied, 
savoury, and digestible—three conditions 
not often combined—and he humoured her 
with an exasperating ostentation of for- 
bearance. 

“Méchante! Did you in truth find the 
summer spent alone with me so dull ?” 

* wong ” 

“Ha! I wonder, then, that you do not 
show more pleasure at the prospect of a 
change.” 

“I see no prospect of a change.” 

The words were barely uttered before 
she repented them. Sir John’s good temper, 
too roughly strained, had snapped. It was 
at all times brittle and untrustworthy. 

He growled out an inarticulate oath. It 
was not the first she had heard from his 
lips addressed to herself. 

“What a fool I am!” she thonght; “I 
never take advantage of his good moods. 
Oh, if I could but command myself !” 
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The truth was that his “good moods” 
were almost the only moments in which 
she was not afraid of him. And the 
moments in which she was not afraid of 
him tempted her to revenge herself for her 
subjection at most other times. There 
were other moments when, being roused to 
passionate anger, she lost fear and prudence. 
But such moments were still rare in her 
intercourse with the man whom she had 
made the master of her fate. 

She came and knelt beside him, resting 
her hand on his as it hung over the 
cushioned arm of his chair. 

“What will you do for me at Naples ?” 
she asked, coaxingly. 

He was about to answer: not, as it 
seemed by his frowning brow and sneering 
smile, very graciously: when his face 
changed, he made a strange inarticulate 
sound, and leaned back gasping in his chair. 

Veronica flew to the bell to summon as- 
sistance, then she bathed his forehead with 
some perfume from a bottle that stood near 

eat hand, and fanned him with her hand- 
kerchief. 

“What is it? What is the matter?” 
she kept asking wildly. She reiterated her 
questions when Paul came into the room. 

Paul wasted no time in reassuring her. 
With a swiftness very surprising and un- 
expected in one whose movements were 
habitually so deliberate, he loosened his 
master’s cravat. Then he ran to Sir John’s 
bedroom and returned with a travelling 
flask, from which he poured a few drops of 
brandy down his master’s throat. 

When he had done so, he answered Ve- 
ronica as calmly as though she had that 
instant put some ordinary question to him. 

“A faintness, miladi. He will be better 
now. It is passing.” f 

Veronica stood by, scared and trembling. 
Paul fetched some cold water, and threw 
it sharply on his master’s cheeks and fore- 
head. 

“* Shall I not call some of the other ser- 
vants ?” said Veronica, clasping and un- 
clasping her hands nervously. ‘Some one 
must be sent for a doctor.” 

“ Better not, just yet. We shall hear 
what he says. He is coming to himself.” 

Sir John did revive. Some semblance 
of life returned to his face, which had 
grown strangely livid. 

His eyes fell on Veronica, and he turned 
them away with a look of impatience. 

“What is it?” she cried, bending over 
him. ‘Can you not speak to me?” 

Sir John feebly tried to raise his hand- 





kerchief to his mouth, and failed. He 
‘looked appealingly at Paul, who immedi- 
ately wiped the water from his master’s 
face, in a steady matter-of-course way. 
Still Sir John did not speak. 

Paul watched him intently; and at last 
said to Veronica: “You had better go 
away, miladi. I shall call Ansano by-and- 
bye, and help Sir John to his room. He 
will lie down and repose for an hour or so. 
And then he will be quite well again. The 
heat made him faint.” 

During this speech Paul kept his eyes 
fixed on his master’s face, and seemed to 
read in it approval and confirmation of his 
words: for he added almost instantly: 
“ Yes, yes; that is it. The heat made him 
faint. It is nothing; and you had better 
go away, miladi.” 

Veronica obeyed in bewilderment. She 
was glad to escape from the room; and yet 
she somewhat resented being sent away. 

She was walking quickly along the cor- 
ridor that led to her own room, when she 
heard a voice close behind her: ‘‘ Miladi!”’ 

Her heart leapt at the suddenness of the 
sound, and she turned round in terror. It 
was Paul. 

“ Pardon, miladi. I fear I startled you. 
The matting is so soft, it deadens footsteps. 
I only wanted to say that Sir John much 
wishes that the other domestics should not 
be told of his little indisposition. He dis- 
likes a fuss, he says, miladi.” 

‘Oh he has spoken to you, then ! 
is he ?” 

“Sir John is much better, miladi. 
heat made him faint. It is nothing.” 

Veronica sat down in her boudoir, and 
tried to think steadily of what had just 
happened. She did not believe that it had 
been a mere fainting fit. There had been a 
strange look in Sir John’s face, unlike 
anything she had ever seen before. Was he 
very ill? Was he going to die ? 

She rose and moved restlessly about the 
room. Then she stopped suddenly, and 
reflected that Paul had shown no apprehen- 
sion. Paul had even recommended that 
no doctor should be sent for. Paul knew 
Sir John well. He must know whether 
there were danger or not! 

If—oh, if Sir John were going to die ! 

Her knees shook under her, and she 
threw herself on to a sofa. She lay there, 
stretched at full length, with her face 
buried in the cushions; her hair pushed 
aside, and her hands covering her ears, as 
though to shut out some terrible sound, for 
a long time. 
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Once the shutting of a heavy door echoed 
through the house, and for many minutes 
after the last reverberation had died away, 
her heart beat with dreadful rapidity, and 
she waited in the tremor of suspense and 
fear, expecting to be summoned by Paul’s 
voice. No one came. The afternoon was 
waning, and at last she heard one of the 
women-servants singing a Tuscan love- 
song, as she moved about the house at her 
work. That was a reassuring sound. Ve- 
ronica sat up feeling dizzy and half-blind as 
she faced the light. There were no tears on 
her face, but it was deadly pale, except one 
crimson streak, where she had pressed her 
cheek against the cushion. Her first act 
was to lock the door which communicated 
with the corridor. There was another door 
in the boudoir leading to her bedchamber, to 
which there was no other access. Then she 
went to the looking-glass and contemplated 
herself. 

“What a ghost I look!” she thought, 
“and how I have been tormenting myself! 
And perhaps for nothing, after all!” 

She hesitated a moment, but finally took 
a book from the table, unlocked the door 
of the boudoir, rang the bell, and returned 
to the sofa. 

“Miladi rang?” said her maid, coming 
to the door. Veronica had taught all the 
servants to give her that title. 

“Yes. What o'clock is it? I shall not 
dress for dinner. I fell asleep over my 
book, and have made my head ache. Get 
me some eau-de-cologne. Put on my 
peignoir, and shut out that glare. How 
red the sunset is! You must brush my 
hair in the dark as wellas youcan. Ican- 
not bear the light.” 

It was not dark when the maid had 
closed the persiennes, but it was dim. Ve- 
ronica’s white wrapper gleamed in the twi- 
light. The maid stood patiently brushing 
out her mistress’s thick tresses in silence. 

“Did you ever faint, Beppina?” asked 
her mistress. 

“Faint ? No, miladi.”’ 

“You have seen people in fainting fits 
perhaps ?” 

“Yes; I saw a girl once, who was in a 
dead swoon.” 

“There is no danger in them, of course ?”’ 

“Who knows!” answered Beppina, with 
an expressive shrug. 

“ What made the girl you saw faint ?” 

“ Hunger, miladi.” 

“ Hunger !” 

“Yes. Her damo* had been a Gari- 


* Sweetheart. 








baldino, and he got wounded in the wars; and 
when he came back to Florence, weak and 
sickly, he could get no work, and his people 
were too poor to help him, so Gigia—she was 
a dressmaker’s apprentice—kept him, and 
gave him nearly all her food. And one day, 
when she was going to her work, she turned 
giddy, and fell down in the street, and they 
took her to a hospital, and the doctor said 
she had not had enough to eat ; and that that 
was all that was the matter with her.” 

“ How dreadful! It must be awful to 
be so poor !” 

“Eh, che vuole? She couldn’t have 
loved him more if she had beenrich! And 
she saved his life, and that was a consola- 
zione di Dio.” 

“Sir John’s love, miladi, and will you 
excuse him from coming into the dining- 
room? He will have the honour of joining 
you in the evening afterwards.” 

Paul said these words from the boudoir, 
holding the door that communicated with 
the bed-room in his hand. 

“ How is Sir John ?” asked Veronica in 
English. 

“Sir John has reposed, miladi, and is 
quite well, only a little fatigued with the 
heat.” 

“T shall not come down to dinner. Tell 
them to serve it in the little blue room next 
my boudoir.” 

“Yes, miladi. Then I shall tell the 
signor principe that miladi does not re- 
ceive this evening ?” 

Veronica was emboldened by the fact 
that, while Paul’s face could be seen illu- 
mined by the setting sun, whose light 
streamed into the boudoir, her own face 
was in shadow. She had sometimes been 
vexed with herself for being in a kind of 
awe under Paul’s grave glance, and for 
having allowed more than one caprice and 
manifestation of wilfulness to be checked 
by its silent influence. Now she resolved 
to consult her own will and pleasure, and 
she threw a little superfluous asperity into 
the voice in which she answered: 

“No; certainly not! I have given you 
no such directions.” 

“ Miladi wishes to have the dinner served 
for two in the blue room ?” 

“Yes.—No! I will dine in the dining- 
saloon, and—is the prince here ?” 

“The signor principe is under the west 
loggia, smoking a cigar.” 

“Have you mentioned to him that Sir 
John was—was not well ?” 

“Sir John does not choose me to say 
so, miladi.”’ 
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“That will do. 
laid for the prince. I shall try to persuade 
him to stay to amuse and cheer Sir John a 
little this evening.” 

After all she had not succeeded in simply 
issuing her commands without apology or 
explanation to Paul. 

The latter bowed and withdrew. 

Veronica waited until his footsteps had 
died away in the corridor; then she said, 
putting her hand to her forehead with the 
gesture of one struck with a sudden re- 
membrance: “Oh, I forgot to give Paul a 
message for Sir John !” 

“ Shall I go, miladi ?”’ asked Beppina. 

“No, never mind. I will go myself. 
Give me a lace scarf, or something to wrap 
over my head. That will do. Lay outa 
dinner dress—anything light and cool. I 
shall return in a few minutes.” 

Veronica passed through her boudoir 
and descended the staircase leading to 
Sir John’s apartments, which were on the 
ground floor. Arrived at the basement 
story, however, she entered one of the long 
suite of reception-rooms which occupied 
the whole west side of the villa; opened a 
glass door ; and stepped out into the loggia. 
Cesare de’ Barletti was smoking in the 
loggia, as Paul had said. As soon as he 


perceived Veronica, he threw away his cigar 
and advanced towards her, hat in hand. 





AS THE CROW FLIES. 
DUE NORTH. SCARBOROUGH AND WHITBY. 


THE crow, with a clear look-out over the 
German Ocean, and with the Dogger Bank 
and the coast of Jutland out there yonder, 
although invisible even to his keen, black, 
restless eyes, turns from the sea to look down 
with placid approbation on pleasant, breezy, 
briny, wave-washed Scarborough. It was 
a small and humble cluster of the huts of 
Yorkshire fishermen in the old times before 
one of Stephen’s barons, William le Gros, 


Earl of Albemarle and Holderness, built the | 
grand castle, whose shattered tower still | 


challenges old Time from its stately cliff. 
Yet it was not so humble but that it had its 
stormy days in the Danish wars, and more 
especially when that fierce rebel Tosti, the 
son of the great Earl Goodwin, and a brother 
of Harold (urged on by William of Nor- 
mandy, who had already a shrewd eye on 
our white cliffs, and by Baldwin, Earl of 
Flanders), landed in Yorkshire a second 


time (after being once driven back to his | 


ships by the watchful Earls of Northumber- 
land and Chester), and, burning, robbing, 


You will have a cover | 


and slaying, came reeking with blood to 
little Scarborough. The legend is that the 
Norwegians, greedy for slaughter, piled 
great masses of timber on the hill where 
the ruins of the castle now stand, and, 
having set the beams in one great crimson 
drift of raging flame, stuck pitchforks into 
the burning wood and hurled it down upon 
the roofs and into the narrow streets of the 
town, which was soon wrapped in fire. But 
a little later Scarborough had its revenge, 
for Harold and sixty thousand Saxons met 
truculent Tosti and the Norwegians at 
Stamford Bridge, and, after ten hours’ 
fighting Harold slew his rebellious brother 
and the rash Norwegian king, and twenty 
shattered ships sufficed to carry back the 
remnants of the army that five hundred 
ships had brought. 

In Edward the Second’s reign, Scar- 
borough had again its hour of romance. 
The foolish, wild young king had been revel- 
ling at York with his Gascon favourite, 
Gaveston, who daily grew more insolent 
and rapacious. The indignant barons, who 
hated the insolent foreigner, headed by 
Henry the Third’s grandson, the Earl 
of Lancaster, Lincoln, Leicester, Salis- 
bury, and Derby, besieged Gaveston in 
Scarborough, where the king had placed 
him for safety, making him governor of 
that eagle’s nest of a castle. Gaveston re- 
pulsed bravely several attacks, but the pro- 
visions in the town falling short, and his 
communication with the king at York being 
intercepted, he surrendered to the “ Black 
Dog,” as the Earl of Lancaster was called 
by his enemies, on conditions, if negotiations 
failed, that he should be restored safe to 
Scarborough. But from Deddington Castle, 
near Bunbury, he was hurried to Warwick, 
and from there taken to Blacklow Hill (on 
Gaversley Heath) and there beheaded. The 
king, inconsolable at the death of his 
favourite, had the body interred at a new 
church at Langley, and with his own hands 
spread two cloth-of-gold palls upon his 
tomb. This execution of the young French 
vaurien took place just two years before 
the battle of Bannockburn. 

Scarborough also had its adventures 
during the Wyatt rebellion, when the ap- 
proaching Spanish marriage of Queen Mary 
was fevering the brains of all aggressive 
| Protestants. Mr. Thomas Stafford, second 
|son of Lord Stafford, and a hot-headed 
adherent of Wyatt, collected some Eng- 
lish fugitives in France and returned with 
| them to Scarborough. On a market-day 
' he, and thirty of his men dressed as carters 
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and countrymen, and secretly armed, 
strolled up the hill into Scarborough Castle, 
and began staring about, as excursionists 
do, at the different towers and gates. At 
a given signal rushing on the sentinels, 
they secured them, and admitted their ex- 
pectant companions. Poor gallant lad! 
The success was useless. Sir Thomas Wyatt 
had been already defeated at Hyde Park 
Corner, and at Temple Bar had thrown 
away his sword. After holding Scarborough 
Castle for three days of triumph only, Staf- 
ford surrendered it to the Earl of Westmore- 
land. The young nobleman, Captain Saun- 
ders, and three of their associates, Shelley, 
Bradford, and Proctor, were sent to the 
Tower. Stafford was beheaded, the rest 
hanged and quartered, and this was the 
origin of the old saying, “ A Scarborough 
warning—a word and a blow, and the blow 
first.” 

It was in April, 1642, that from the bat- 
tlements of the Beverley Gate at Hall, 
Sir John Hotham refused the king admit- 
tance, and by that refusal commenced the 
civil wars. It was not till February, 1644, 
that the storm fell upon Scarborough. The 
watchful Parliament sent Sir John Mel- 
drum to succeed a general whom Fairfax 
had appointed, and the steel head-pieces 


mustering to the chanting of a sullen 
psalm, the men in grey and buff stormed 
the town at a rush, and carried St. Mary’s 
Church on the hill by assault, driving Sir 
Hugh Cholmley, the Cavalier governor, into 


the castle. It was a great victory for the 
men of the sword and the Bible, for they 
took in the town and the fortress-church 
thirty-two pieces of cannon, with a great 
quantity of arms and ammunition, and in 
the harbour one hundred and twenty ships 
laden with wheat and timber surrendered 
to their blue flag. Sir John Meldrum then 
regularly invested the castle, which still 
tormented the sea, sands, town, and har- 
bour with its plunging fire, and fixing guns 
in the east window of St. Mary’s, opened a 
battery on the stubborn fortress. The gar- 
rison replied quite as hot and fast, and the 
Cavaliers’ incessant and close fire soon 
demolished the choir of St. Mary’s, the ery 
old ruins of which still mark the site. It 
was a tedious siege, and on the 17th of 
May, 1645, the Puritans, weary at the 
delay, made a general assault of the chief 
gate, but they were repulsed, many of their 
best officers killed, and their commander, Sir 
John Meldrum himself, mortally wounded. 
Sir Mathew Boynton, the new general, 
brought reinforcements and pressed the 





siege with great vigour; still it was not 
till July, 1645, that brave Sir Hugh Cholm- 
ley surrendered. Twelve months’ battering 
had made the inner towers, the barbican, 
even the square Norman keep itself begin 
to flake and crumble; the stores were all 
but gone; fatigue, sickness, and above all, 
scurvy, had worn out the garrison. The 
pale and miserable survivors had to be 
carried out in sheets, and nearly all required 
support. During this staunch siege the 
Cavaliers struck square silver crowns and 
half-crowns, some of which still exist. In 
old times there were only four churches in 
Scarborough ; St. Nicholas on the cliff; St. 
Sepulchre’s; St. Thomas in Newborough, 
which was destroyed by the fire of the 
castle-guns; and St. Mary’s, the central 
tower of which (shaken during the siege) 
fell in 1659. 

The Spa at Scarborough has a legend or 
two of its own. It was discovered in the 
reign of James the First by Mrs. Farrow, 
a sensible and quick-sighted observer. She 
had observed that the waters of a spring 
at the foot of the south cliff turned the 
stones, over which they trickled, a rusty 
red. Tasting the waters and finding them 
peculiar, and discovering also that they 
became tinged with purple when mixed 
with gall, she began to make further ex- 
periments to ascertain if they possessed 
medical properties. The Spa’s value soon 
became acknowledged by the citizens of 
York and the gentry of the three Ridings. 
In 1698 a cistern was first made to collect 
the Spa waters. In December, 1737, a 
slight earthquake (as it was supposed by 
the curious) caused a very extraordinary 
change in the Spa spring. The “straith,” 
a stone breakwater bound with timber, to 
protect the Spa House from the waves, 
suddenly gave way, and a mass of the cliff, 
containing nearly an acre of pasture land 
and with cattle grazing upon it at the very 
time, sank perpendicularly several yards. 
At the same time, the sand under the cliff 
for a hundred yards long rose six or seven 
feet. 

Many old historical legends of piratical 
forays and daring revenges still hang about 
Scarborough. The crow has his little eye on 
one legend of the early part of the luckless 
reign of Richard the Second. A Scottish sea 
chief, named Andrew Mercer, being taken 
by northern ships, was clapped in prison 
in windy Scarborough Castle. The son of 
Mercer, furious at this, sailed angrily into 
the Yorkshire harbour with a little band of 
Scottish, French, and Spanish ships, and 
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carried off several vessels. Eager for re- 
venge, and naturally solicitous for the 
safety of our seas, Alderman Philpot, a 
rich London merchant, at once patriotically 
equipped an armed fleet at his own expense, 
darted out after Mercer, overtook him, re- 
took the Scarborough ships, and, in addi- 
tion, fifteen richly-laden Spanish vessels ; 
so virtue was not merely its own reward 
in Philpot’s case. Yorkshire ballads, which 
seem to centre round that brave and gene- 
rous chief, Robin Hood, have apparently 
mixed up some story of him with this ex- 
ploit of this sturdy alderman. The old 
ballad has it, that on a certain occasion 
(a long run of rheumatic wet weather, per- 
haps ?), the outlaw of merry Sherwood, 
growing tired of the green-wood, resolved 
to go to Scarborough and turn fisherman. 
But Robin, quite out of his element at sea, 
and half his time squeamish and uncertain 
about the legs as a Margate yachting man, 
caught no fish. Suddenly, however, a 
French ship of war bears down on the little 
Betsy Jane; the master is in sore fear; 
but Robin’s eye kindles, and his chest ex- 
pands. 

‘** Master, tie me to the mast,” saith he, 

“ That at my mark I may stand fair ; 

And give me my bent bow in my hand, 

And never a Frenchman will I spare.” 
And so fast flew his grey-winged shafts, 
that the Frenchman’s deck was soon strewn 
with dead men and the seuppers running 
blood. Then Robin and his merry men 
boarded the helpless vessel, and found in 
her, to their infinite delight, 

Twelve thousand pound of money bright. 


Many legends of Robin indeed prevail in 
this part of Yorkshire, for, not far off, near 
Whitby, is the bay still named after him, 
where tradition says, when hard pressed, 
he used to fly to the fishing vessels he kept 
there, and, putting to sea, escaped the fangs 
ofthe angry law. On the wild moors beyond 
Stoupe Brow, are some British or Saxon- 
Danish tumuli, where Robin and Little John 
are said to have practised their feats of 
archery. From the tower of Whitby Abbey 
it was that Robin and his tall lieutenant, 
after they had been entertained by Saint 
Hilda’s monks, gave, at the request of their 
hosts, a proof of their skill with the 
“crooked stick and the grey goose wing.” 
Their arrows (no doubt about it) fell nearly 
three miles off in the village of Hawsker, 
where (and this entirely clenches it) two up- 
right stones still indicate where the shafts 
fell. When you have passed the din of the 
great, smoky Lowmoor ironworks, and left 





Whitfield behind, you reach, a few miles 
further up the green valley of the Calder, 
Kirklees, where all true Yorkshiremen de- 
clare the great outlaw, when sore “ distem- 
pered with cold and age,” was treacherously 
bled to death by his ruthless aunt, an old 
prioress, who hated her brave nephew for the 
foul scorn he had always shown to priests. 
A small closet in the priory gate-house is still 
shown as the place where, when bleeding 
to death in the bolted den, the dying man 
bethought him of his bugle horn, and, 
staggering to the window, opened it, and 
— blew out weak blasts three. 
Then Little John, when hearing him, 
As he sat under the tree, 


“T fear my master is near dead, 
He blows so wearily.” 


Then faithful Little John tightened his 
belt, flew to Kirklees, and breaking locks, 


“bolts, &c., reached his master, and saw that 


he was dying. But Robin, gentle even 
under foul wrong, would not hear of Little 
John burning down Kirklees Hall and the 
treacherous nunnery. “ No,” said he, nobly, 
“T never hurt fair maid in all my time, 
Nor at my end shall it be; 
But give me my bent bow in my hand, 
And a broad arrow I'll let flee, 
And where this arrow is taken up, 
There shall my grave digg’d be.” 
And so it was done, and on a spot of high 
table land, commanding a fine view of the 
sunny glades of Kirklees, there lies the bold 
outlaw. An iron railing among thick trees, 
encloses a block of stone, on which is en- 
graved a sham antique inscription, dated 
1247. It records the death of Robert Earl of 
Huntingdon, and concludes with these lines: 
Such outlaws as he and his men 
Will England never see again. 
In that genuine old classic ballad Robin 
Hood’s Garland, a final verse runs: 
Lay me a green sod under my head, 
And another at my feet, 
And lay my bent bow by my side, 
Which was my music sweet, 


And make my grave of gravel and green, 
Which is most right and meet. 


Let me have length and breadth enough, 
With a green sod under my head, 
That they may say when I am dead, 
Here lies bold Robin Hood. 
Yorkshire and the neighbouring counties 
are, indeed, full of relics and records of 
Robin. At Fountains Abbey they still show 
the well beside which he fought the sturdy 
Curtal friar. His chair, slipper, and cap 
used to be shown at St. Ann’s Well, near 
Nottingham; there is a Robin Hood’s Well 
at Skelbrook, near Doncaster; there is a 
Robin Hood’s Hill above the vale of Cas- 
tleton ; and Robin Hood’s Stride is shown 
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among the solitary rocks of Staunton Moor, 
in Derbyshire. 

The antiquaries have fought hard over 
Little John’s grave. One says he died in 
Scotland, another that he was hung near 
Dublin, while Mr. Hicklin, the last speaker, 
loudly asserts that he was buried at the 
picturesque village of Hathersage, in Der- 
byshire, where he was born, and where his 
cottage is still shown. His green cap used 
to be hung up in Hathersage church, but it 
is now removed to Carron Hill. There has 
been equal fighting as to where Robin 
Hood’s birth took place. The oldest records 
say Lockesly Chase, near Sheffield (hence 
the name Sir Walter has given brave Robin 
in Ivanhoe). Others say the real Loxly was 
in Staffordshire or Warwickshire. Leland 
(Henry the Eighth) calis Robin a noble, 
and others boldly make him Robert Fitz- 
Odo, an Earl of Huntingdon outlawed in the 
twelfth century. Mr. Planché inclines to 
the opinion that he was a claimant at least 
of the earldom. After much controversy, 
it is almost certain that if Robin ever 
lived, he lived between 1160 and 1247, 
that is through the reigns of Henry the 
Second, Richard the First, John, and part 
of Henry the Third. Thierry, the French 
historian, has shown with much discrimi- 
nation that in Richard Coeur de Lion’s 
time Sherwood Forest stretched from Not- 
tingham to the very centre of Yorkshire, 
and in these wilds bands of Saxon outlaws 
lived, who long defied and tormented the 
Norman. 





RAIN AND RAIN-DOCTORS. 


An English newspaper published in the 
East has just told us that the Burmese 
pull a rope when they want rain. A capital 
idea: seeing that the pulling of a rope is 
within the competency of most of us. Itis 
managed in Burmah thus: Two parties— 
those who wish for rain, and those who don’t 
—lay hold of opposite ends of the rope; 
whichever pull hardest, win the day. It is 
said, however (as is the case in relation to 
many controversies and contests going on 
around us here at home), that the affair is 
prearranged ; it is agreed beforehand that 
the rain-pullers shall be permitted to pull 
with more vigour than their competitors. 
Whether the rain comes when the rope has 
been pulled, our informant unfortunately 
has omitted to state. 

There are rain-doctors in all countries : 
some further removed than others from 





science, but doctors still. The looking out 
for omens (a habit more general than we 
are in the habit of supposing) is a residuum 
of a belief that was almost universal in old 
days. The signs or symptoms connected 
with the movements of animals may, in 
many instances, be worthy of attention ; but 
they are mixed up with the strangest ab- 
surdities. Of the rain prognostics accepted 
two or three centuries ago, there was a 
pretty extensive variety. If ducks and 
drakes flutter their wings unusually when 
they rise; if young horses rub their backs 
against the ground; if sheep begin to bleat 
and skip about; if swine are seen to carry 
hay and straw to hiding-places; if oxen 
lick themselves the wrong way of the 
hair; if a lamp or candle sputter; if a 
great deal of soot falls down the chimney ; 
if frogs croak more than usual ; if swallows 
fly low ; if hogs run home loudly grunting 
and squeaking ; if cattle and donkeys prick 
up their ears; if ants come out of their 
hills, and moles and worms out of the 
ground; if crows assemble in crowds, and 
ravens croak; if water-fowl come to land; 
if (as an old writer describes it) “‘ beastes 
move here and there, makynge a noyse, and 
brethynge up the ayre with open nostrels ;” 
if the down fly off from the dandelion and 
the thistle when there is no wind; if 
church-bells be heard further than usual ; 
in all such cases, we are told to expect 
rain. Gay, in his Pastorals, tells us that 
when a heifer sticks her tail bolt upright, 
or when our corns prick, it is an omen 
of approaching rain ; whereas fine weather 
is foreshown by the high flying of swal- 
lows. In another of his works, Trivia, Gay 
says (in relation to the signboards which 
the streets of London so abundantly dis- 
played in his day) : 

When the swinging signs your ears offend 

With creaking noise, then rainy floods impend ; 

Soon shall the kennels swell with rapid streams. 
Poor Robin’s Almanack, about a century 
and a half ago, announced that when a 
hedgehog builds a nest with the opening 
in one direction, the next rain and wind 
will come from the opposite direction. An- 
other writer asked : 

Why doth a cow, about half an hour 
Before there comes a hasty shower, 
Clap her tail against a alge P 
The question is, does she? And the next 
question would be, is it one peculiarly-con- 
stituted cow who does so, or do cows gene- 
rally so conduct themselves ? 
Rain-doctors and rain-prophets are two 

different classes. The latter wish to know 
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whence and when rain is coming, but with 
fair good sense lay aside any claim to the 
power of producing it. Not so the medi- 
cine-men of North America, who (if the 
exceedingly troublesome Red Man still re- 
tain his ancient characteristics) are looked 
to as potent influences in times of un- 
wonted dry weather. Arabia can say some- 
thing of the same kind. When Carsten 
Niebuhr was in that country, he stopped 
some time in the province of Nedjeram, 
which was under the rule of a sheikh 
named Mecrami. Of this sheikh, Niebuhr 
said : “ He honours Mahomet as the prophet 
of God, but looks with little respect upon his 
successors and commentators. Some of the 
more sensible Arabs say that the sheikh has 
found means to avail himself of heaven even 
in this life ; for (to use their expression) he 
selis Paradise by the yard, and assigns more 
or less favourable places in that mansion 
according to the sums paid him. Simple 
superstitious persons actually purchase as- 
signments upon heaven from him and his 
procurators, and hope to profit thereby. A 
Persian of the province of Kerman, too, 
has lately begun to issue similar bills upon 
heaven, and has gained considerably by the 
traffic.” Niebuhr dryly remarks upon 
this: “‘The people of the East appear to 
approach, daily, nearer to the ingenious in- 
ventions of Europeans in these matters.” 
He then proceeds: “The knowledge of 
many secrets, and among others of one for 
obtaining rain when he pleases, is likewise 
ascribed to the sheikh. When the country 
suffers from drought, he appoints a fast, 
and after it a public procession, in which 
all must assist, with an air of humility, 
without their turbans, and in a garb suit- 
ably mean. Some Arabs of distinction as- 
sured me that this never fails to procure 
an immediate fall of rain.” 

We may, in imagination, leap over Egypt 
and sundry other hot regions, and pass from 
Arabia to Morocco, where Lempriere tells 
us of doings somewhat similar. (Not Lem- 
priére the dictionary maker, but William 
Lempriere, an army-surgeon attached to the 
British garrison at Gibraltar.) The Em- 
peror of Morocco, during the illness of his 
son and heir, applied through the English 
consul for the services of this gentleman ; 
and Lempriere had opportunities thus af- 
forded him of penetrating further into the 
recesses of domestic life than is often per- 
mitted in Mohammedan countries. Speak- 
ing of the harem at Morocco in 1790, he 
said: “In one of my visits I observed a 
procession, which upon inquiry I found was 





intended as an invocation to God and Ma- 
homet for rain, of which there had been a 
scarcity for several preceding months. The 
procession was commenced by the youngest 
children in the harem, who were barely able 
to walk, two abreast; and these were fol- 
lowed by the next in age, till at length a 
great part of the women fell into the group, 
making altogether upwards of a hundred 
persons. They carried on their heads their 
prayers written on paper, pasted on a square 
board, and proceeded through all the courts 
singing hymns, the purport of which was 
adapted to the solemn occasion. I was in- 
formed that they continued this ceremony 
every day during the whole of the dry wea- 
ther, and were to repeat it till their prayers 
were attended with success.”—A safe pro- 
ceeding, at all events: seeing that the de- 
sired rain was sure to come sooner or 
later. 

Whether any other people in the East 
besides the Burmese perform the rope-pull- 
ing mode of producing rain, we do not 
know; but the women in some parts of 
India adopt a peculiar method of their own. 
The Bengal Hurkaru, anewspaper published 
in Calcutta, had the following paragraph less 
than five years ago, in relation to a drought 
which affected a large portion of India: 
“The pundits and moulvies were called into 
the service, and muntras and beits (prayers) 
were read with intense but unavailing fer- 
vour. Finding the efforts of the priests 
fail them, the ryots (peasants) next had 
recourse to an ancient and somewhat sin- 
gular custom. At night all the women of 
many of the villages walked naked to 
some neighbouring tank or stream, and 
there, with songs and invocations, sought 
to propitiate the offended heavens, and 
to induce the gods to send them rain. 
This device was also without immediate 
effect.” 

But, while the medicine-men and weather 
doctors are trying to bring rain where there 
is none, what are we to say of a semi, or 
demi-semi, scientific man who attempts to 
drive away rain when he doesn’t want it, 
and make it fall somewhere else? One 
M. Otto, of Leipzic, has not only broached 
this problem, but has actually had his 
scheme brought before the Académie des 
Sciences at Paris. He proposes a machine 
called a pluvifuge, or rain-expeller, to be 
hoisted on a very elevated platform. The 
machine is to consist of an enormous pair 
of bellows worked by steam power; and 
its purpose is to blow away any rainy 
clouds which may be accumulating. If 
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many of these were placed at equal intervals 
in a large city, they might perchance in- 
sure a continuance of fair weather. What 
the learned Académie thought of this is 
not recorded; perhaps they preserved a 
polite silence; but a very knotty question 
presents itself. If (an enormous mouthful 
to swallow, in all conscience) the pluvifuge 
could really do this work, how about other 
localities ? As dirty little boys when driven 
away by a policeman from one place, will 
certainly reassemble in another, so would 
the rain, driven away by the pluvifuge from 
one locality, make its presence sensibly felt 
in another. And suppose that other lo- 
cality does not want it? It has been very 
cogently asked: ‘ Would not an action for 
damages lie against the workers of the 
machine in town A, in case of towns B and 
C suffering from the undue quantity of rain 
which would be liable to fall to their share, 
if town A succeeded in puffing it all away 
from itself? For the vapour blown from 
some place must needs be blown to some 
other place. Or say that towns B and C, 
and even D and E, were as sharp-witted as 
town A, and were to set up equally effica- 
cious machines, there surely ought to be 
some redress for town F, in case of its being 
altogether submerged, as might very pos- 
sibly happen under such circumstances.” 
A case is supposed of an open-air féte at 
Smithville, to celebrate the coming of age 
of the heir of the Smiths. At Brownsville 
a pluvifauge happens unluckily to be at 
work, and blows the rain to the very 
lawn at which the féte champétre is being 
held. If a case, Smith v. Brown, were in- 
stituted, would not the plaintiff be entitled 
to damages for the injury done by the rain 
to the ladies’ dresses, and for doctors’ bills 
arising out of colds and catarrhs caught on 
the occasion ? 

Few of our modern weather-prophets 
know the real legend which gave birth to 
the belief in St. Swithin’s Day, as a weather- 
wise day. As Bishop of Winchester, just 
about a thousand years ago, Swithin was a 
man noted for his worth and his humility. 
The latter was displayed in a request that, 
when dead, he should be buried not within 
the church but in the churchyard, where 
passers-by might tread upon his grave, 
and where roof-eaves might drip water 
upon it. His wish was complied with. 
But about a century afterwards, when 
Swithin had been canonised into St. 
Swithin, the clergy, in a fit of renewed 
zeal, thinking that the body of so great a 
saint ought not to lie in such a place, de- 





termined to remove it into the cathedral; 
but rain poured down so continuously for 
forty days that they could not find a suit- 
able opportunity for the grand ceremonial 
which had been planned. Accepting this 
as a judgment on them for disobeying the 
saint’s wishes, they gave up their project, 
and built a chapel over the humble grave 
instead. An accomplished Anglo-Saxon 
scholar has recently played havoc with this 
old legend ; but it would take many such 
scholars to beat out of the heads of unedu- 
cated people their faith in the 15th of July. 
The Astronomer Royal at Greenwich states 
that he finds, on an average of a large 
number of years, quite as much rain, after 
a fine St. Swithin’s day as after one that is 
wet; but no matter, the old quatrain is 
quoted triumphantly against him : 
St. Swithin’s day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain ; 


St. Swithin’s day, if thou be fair, 
For forty days ’twill rain nae mair. 


There are, sometimes, real showers of very 
unreal rain. It is stated by an old writer 
that in Lapland and Finmark about a 
century ago, mice of a particular kind were 
known to fall from the sky ; and that such 
an event was sure to be followed by a good 
year for foxes. A shower of frogs fell near 
Toulouse in 1804. A prodigious number 
of black insects, about an inch in length, 
descended in a snow-storm at Pakroff, in 
Russia, in 1827. On one occasion, in 
Norway, the peasants were astonished at 
finding a shower of rats pelting down on 
their heads. Showers of fishes have been 
numerous. At Stanstead, in Kent, in 
1666, a pasture field was found one morn- 
ing covered plentifully with fish, although 
there is neither sea nor river, lake nor 
fish-pond near. At Allahabad, in 1839, 
an English officer saw a good smart down- 
pour of fish; and soon afterwards thou- 
sands of small dead fish were found upon 
the ground. Scotland has had many of 
these showers of fish; as in Ross-shire, in 
1828, when quantities of herring-fry covered 
the ground ; at Islay, in 1830, when a large 
number of herrings were found strewed 
over a field after a heavy gusty rain; at 
Wick, much more recently, when herrings 
were found in large quantities in a field 
half a mile from the beach. In all these, 
and numerous other cases, when a liberal 
allowance has been made for exaggeration, 
the remainder can be explained by well- 
understood causes. Stray wind blowing 
from a sea or river; a water-spout licking 
up the fish out of the water; a whirlwind 
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sending them hither and thither; all these 
are intelligible. The rat-shower in Nor- 
way was an extraordinary one; thousands 
of rats were taking their annual excursion 
from a hilly region to the lowlands, when 
a whirlwind overtook them, whisked them 
up, and deposited them in a field at some 
distance: doubtless much to the astonish- 
ment of such of the rats as came down 
alive. 

The so-called showers of blood have had 
their day of terror and marvel, and have 
disappeared. Not that any one ever saw 
such a shower actually fall; but red spots 
have occasionally been seen on walls and 
stones, much to the popular dismay. Swam- 
merdam, the naturalist, told the people of 
the Hague, two centuries ago, that these 
red spots were connected with some phe- 
nomena of insect life; but they would not 
believe him, and insisted that the spots 
were real blood, and were portents of evil 
times to come. Other naturalists have since 
confirmed the scientific opinion. 





A SIGHT IN THE BUSH. 


Ir would be difficult to imagine a greater 
contrast than there is between the winter 
and the summer months in South Aus- 
tralia. Picture to yourself the most beau- 
tiful May day at home—and you have the 
former ; picture to yourself clouds of dust, 
a glaring sun, the thermometer at one 
hundred and fifteen in the shade—and you 
have the latter. 

The life the working man leads in the 
Bush is quite as peculiar as the climate. 
He comes, generally walking, carrying his 
bedding and all his other worldly posses- 
sions on his back, looking for a job. When 
he obtains one he stops; when it is done, 
he gets a cheque for his work, which he 
spends generally at the nearest public- 
house. As soon as he is penniless (which 
is very soon), he starts again from station 
to station, as before. Who can imagine 
anything much more miserable than a man 
without a friend or relation in the world (as 
thousands of these men are), thus wander- 
ing about, destitute of ambition, destitute 
of spirit, destitute of everything that man 
should be possessed of ? These wretched 
fellows have but one desire, one hope, one 
aim in this world, and that is to “make 
a cheque,” so as to be able to go and have 
a beastly carouse, in which they appear 
more like fiends than men. They will 
take forty or fifty pounds to a Bush 








public-house, and in less than a week 
will leave it absolutely penniless, and 
will become dependent upon the scattered 
stations for food. Of course you meet 
with good and respectable men among 
these wanderers, but, as a whole, the 
working hands of the Bush are infamous 
and degraded. 

I saw a startling sight once in the Bush. 
I was riding through a thick scrub, where 
there was no road or track of any kind, 
when suddenly I came upon a man, the like 
of whom I had never seen before, and hope 
never to see again. This happened in the 
middle of summer, and there was no water 
within twenty miles. The man was about 
forty years of age, of middle height, with 
a long ragged beard and whiskers. As 
I came upon him, he was walking bare- 
foot: with his eyes, which protruded from 
his heau, staring fixedly before him, as if 
he saw something which irresistibly at- 
tracted him. He had not even a “ billy” to 
carry water in, neither had he a bag or 
bundle of any kind; but in his hand he 
carried a lump of uncooked fat. His shirt 
and trousers hung in shreds about him, and 
his head was bare. There was something 
most terrible in that stare of his, so ghastly 
and hopeless was it in its intensity. He 
seemed totally unconscious of my presence, 
and, even after I called out to him, paid 
no attention whatever to me. For some 
seconds after he had gone by, I sat in 
my saddle, hardly knowing what to do. 
At last I determined to follow him, and 
cantering up, brought my whip down 
sharply on his shoulder. He turned and 
confronted me, but for some time seemed 
not in the least to suspect that I was a 
reality. 

I asked him who he was, and where he 
was going? But to all my questions, I 
could only get an indistinct muttering for 
an answer, while his arms worked inces- 
santly backward and forward in the air, 
and his body shook from head to foot. 
At length, he made a sort of mute appeal 
for water, which I gave him; then, he 
started away as before, walking at a tre- 
mendous pace, with his eyes always fixed 
on one spot in advance of him. I learned 
afterwards that he wandered about for some 
months in the most impenetrable parts of 
the Bush, destitute of everything, and that 
his sole food was uncooked fat, which he 
picked up outside shepherds’ huts. He was 
quite insane, and, after wandering about in 
this way for a long time, perished in the 
Bush. It is not wonderful that he died 
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there ; but it is very wonderful that he lived 
there so long, under such fearful circum- 
stances. 





THE TONTLA WOOD. 


You may perform that operation, which 
is commonly called a day’s march, many 
times before you will find a popular tale, 
more prettily fanciful in its leading idea, 
and more peculiar in its details, than one 
which is told by some of the inhabitants of 
Revel, with respect to the Tontla Wood : 
a forest which, according to tradition, once 
stood in a district to the north of the Lake 
Peipus or Tschudskoj, but of which no 
traces are now to be found. 

This Tontla Wood, if we are to trust the 
story, was an object of curiosity and terror 
to all who lived in its neighbourhood, and, 
so greatly did the latter feeling prevail, that 
it was a complete obstacle to the gratifica- 
tion of the former. A few who had ven- 
tured just to step within its precincts re- 
peated that they had seen through the 
trees something like a ruined house, sur- 
rounded by a swarm of human beings, 
among whom old women and half-clad 
children formed the majority. One bolder 


than the rest, who penetrated further than 
his more timid predecessors, was rewarded 
for his trouble by the discovery of things 
still more marvellous; which is, indeed, not 
saying much, since old hags and ragged 


urchins are everywhere common. ‘This 
courageous adventurer saw a large fire, 
round which women and children were 
gathered—some squatted on the ground, 
others dancing. Particularly conspicuous 
was a withered beldam, who, with a broad 
iron ladle, scattered burning ashes on the 
turf, whereupon the children went scream- 
ing into the air, and fluttered about the 
smoke like so many owls, until, apparently 
weary of their pastime, they settled down 
again. Presently an old man made his 
appearance with a sack on his shoulders 
larger than himself, and at once became an 
object of general persecution, for the women 
and children danced round him trying to 
steal away his load, while he contrived to 
evade them. With a black cat, nearly as 
big as a foal, which, with glaring eyes, had 
been sitting at the door of a neighbouring 
hut, he was less fortunate, for this sprang 
upon the sack, and then vanished into the 
hut. 

At this juncture the bold investigator’s 
eyes became dazzled and his head began to 





swim. Consequently the narrative of his 
adventure, which he detailed to a circle of 
admiring listeners was, much to their disap- 
pointment, cut short. However, his scanty 
information served to confirm the ill-repute 
in which the forest was held, and during 
the time of the Swedish domination in the 
province, one of the kings ordered it to be 
felled, hoping thus to get rid of a nuisance. 
His good intention was, however, not 
carried out: for no sooner were a few trees 
struck with an axe, than there was a re- 
sult similar to that which ensued when 
Aineas attempted to clear the wood that 
grew from the remains of the murdered 
Polydore ; that is to say, groans were heard, 
and blood issued from the wounded trunks. 
After this failure a wood-cutter was not 
to be obtained for love or money, and 
people were content to see smoke rising 
above the trees, and indicating that the 
forest was inhabited by somebody, with- 
out increasing their stock of information as 
to who that somebody might be. 

At some distance from the Tontla Wood 
was a large cottage, numbering among its 
inhabitants a peasant, who having lost his 
first wife took unto himself a second. This 
lady, according to the normal habits re- 
counted in popular tales, proved a ver 
termagant to her husband’s daughter Elsie, 
a sharp little girl about seven years old. 
The child’s father, leaning to the stronger 
side, furthered the oppression of her step- 
mother, till she found life altogether in- 
tolerable. One day, when the Spartan 
discipline had lasted for about two years, 
Elsie went out with some young com- 
panions to gather berries, and straying un- 
wittingly to the edge of the Tontla Wood, 
found such an abundance of fine straw- 
berries, that the surface of the ground was 
completely red. The sudden discovery of 
a big lubberly boy that they had actually 
entered the dreaded forest, and the shout 
by which he made his discovery known, 
caused all the children to take to their 
heels with the exception of Elsie, in whose 
bosom an intense love of strawberries was 
an antidote to fear. Moreover, she plausibly 
argued within herself, that bad as the 
Tontla folks might be, they could scarcely 
be worse than her stepmother was, and that, 
therefore, it was expedient to stop where 
she was, rather than hurry back, and pos- 
sibly fare worse. That she had acted ju- 
diciously was proved by the appearance of a 
little dog, who, with a bell suspended from 
his neck, came barking in a kindly manner 
towards her, and was followed by a little 
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girl, magnificently clad, who, warning him 
to silence, spoke thus: 

“You are very right in not running away 
like the other stupid children. I will ask 
mamma to let me have you for a play- 
mate, and I know she won’t refuse me, 
and then we'll pass all our time in play- 
ing games and eating strawberries.” 

This was indeed a pleasant prospect, and 
no one could be happier than Elsie, when 
her bright little friend took her by the 
hand and led her into the wood, while the 
dog barked with delight and gambolled 
around her, as if she were an old acquaint- 
ance. 

Then, after a short time, what a fine 
sight met her eyes! There was a garden 
full of fruit-trees, on the branches of which 
sat birds with feathers of gold and silver: 
so tame that they allowed any one to play 
with them ; and in the middle of the garden 
stood a house composed of glass and pre- 
cious stones, that glittered like the sun. 
And more striking than all, before the door 
of the house, on a Inxurious couch, lay a 
lady, superbly clad, who no sooner saw the 
two children approach, than she said : 

“ How d’ye do, my dear? Who's cur 
little friend ?” 

“ Oh, mamma!” was the answer, “I 


found this little girl alone in the wood. 
You'll let her stay here, won’t you ?” 

* We'll see about it, my dear,” said the 
lady, languidly ; and fixing her large eyes 
upon Elsie, she seemed, as people have it, 


to look her through. “Very good,” she 
proceeded, when the examination was over. 
“Come a little nearer, child. Very good 
indeed,” she added, patting her cheek. 
“ Do you live anywhere in this neighbour- 
hood, my pretty child ? I suppose you have 
parents of some sort or other; a father or 
mother, an uncle or aunt, or something— 
people generally have.” 

“ Well, my lady,” replied Elsie, “ I have 
a father, but he is not very kind, and I 
have a stepmother, who is always beating 
me.” 

“She must be an exceedingly vulgar 
person,” remarked the lady. 

“ Ah, my lady,” continued Elsie, “ you 
can’t guess how she'll beat me when I 
return home alone, so long after the 
others !” 

*“* Let her stay here; let her stay here!” 
cried the bright little girl. 

“Oh! do let me stay here,” implored poor 
Elsie. ‘Give me any sort of work, only 
don’t send me away. I'll tend the flocks if 
there are any, and I won’t pick the berries 





if you don’t like it. You won’t send me 
away, will you ?” 

“ We'll see about it,” answered the lady 
with a smile, and rising from her couch, 
she sailed majestically into the house. 

“Why didn’t she say ‘Yes’ ?” asked 
Elsie, with a dismal face. 

“ Ah, it’s all right,” said her little friend, 
laughing. ‘“‘ When mamma smiles like that, 
and says she'll see about things, we always 
know what it means. However, you stop 
here a minute or two, and I'll speak to her 
again.” 

Elsie, left alone, felt very anxious about 
the result of her friend’s renewed applica- 
tion, and her heart beat high when the 
bright little girl returned from the house 
with a small basket in her hand. 

“Mamma says that she has not made 
up her mind yet, but that at all events you 
are to spend the day with me, and we are 
to amuse ourselves as well as we can. 
Suppose we play at ‘Going to sea’ ?” 

“*Going to sea’?” echoed Elsie. 
never heard of that game.” 

“You'll soon learn it, it’s very easy,” 
said her little friend; and she gently 
opened the basket, and took from it a 
small flower-leaf, a shell, and two fish- 
bones. On the leaf, two drops of water 
were glistening, which the child shook 
upon the ground, and which, at once 
spreading in every direction, covered the 
garden and all the flowers: thus becoming 
a broad sea, bounded by the sky, and only 
leaving dry the little spot of ground on 
which the playmates stood. Elsie was 
much frightened, but her smart companion, 
far from giving any sign of alarm, gently 
placed the shell upon the water, and took 
a fish-bone in each hand. The shell at once 
expanded, gradually changing into a pretty 
boat that would have afforded room for a 
dozen children like Elsie and her friend. 
In this the young playmates seated them- 
selves, Elsie trembling a little, and not 
knowing what to make of it, and the other 
laughing heartily as the bones she held 
were turned into a pair of oars. Over the 
rippling waves they went, gently rocked 
in their boat, and other boats came near 
them, all carrying children, who merrily 
sang as they rowed. Elsie’s friend ob- 
served that the song of the others ought in 
courtesy to be answered; and as Elsie 
could not sing herself, she made up for the 
deficiency by the exquisite beauty of her 
own warbling. Never had poor Elsie felt so 
happy in her life; everything was so won- 
derful and so pretty. The words of the 
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songs that rose from the other boats were 
in a strange language, which she could 
not understand ; and noticing the frequent 
recurrence of the word “ Kysika,’’ she 
asked her friend what it meant. 

“That is my name,” she said; “and all 
their songs are in honour of my appear- 
ance.” 

Presently a voice was heard, crying, 
“Come home, children, it is growing late.” 

Elsie was again somewhat terrified, but 
Kysika told her there was no cause for 
alarm, and taking the flower-leaf from the 
little basket, dipped it into the water, 
which at once contracted into two small 
drops, leaving them in the middle of 
the garden, standing near the palace as 
before. The boat was again a shell, and 
the oars were fish-bones; and when these 
had been put into the basket, the children 
walked gently home. 

It was already supper-time, and round a 
splendidly furnished table in a spacious 
hall were seated four-and-twenty ladies all 
gorgeously dressed: the mistress of the 
feast being Kysika’s mamma, who grandly 
occupied a large golden chair. The dishes 
served, thirteen in number, were of gold 
and silver, and Elsie remarked that while 
the contents of the others were freely 


consumed, one particular dish was left 
covered, and was eventually taken away 
just as it had been brought in. But, though 
a daughter of Eve, she did not allow cu- 
riosity to spoil her appetite, and she feasted 
on the dainties which were more delicious 
than anything she had ever tasted in her 


life. Of what did they consist? Were 
they fish, flesh, fowl, pastry, confectionery ? 
Elsie did not know or care; although 
humbly born, she had a refined taste, and 
was not like those vulgar wretches, who 
spoil your dinner at the Palais Royal 
by bawling out that they like to know 
what things are made of. All the dishes 
were admirable, yet all different from each 
other; and so thoroughly was her palate 
gratified, that she would not even venture 
to surmise that the uncovered dish might 
possibly be nicer than the rest. 

The ladies talked to each other in a very 
low voice, and even if they had spoken 
louder, Elsie would not have been edified ; 
for, like the little boatmen, they used an un- 
known language. Before the supper was 
removed, the mistress whispered a few 
words to a servant, who stood behind her 
chair, and who, at once running out, brought 
back a little old man, whose beard, longer 
than he was tall, more than reached the 





ground. This venerable person was evi- 
dently inferior in rank to the others: for 
he made a very humble bow, and entered 
no further than the threshold of the door. 

“Just look at that child,” said the lady 
of the house, pointing to Elsie; “she is 
only a peasant’s daughter, but it’s my in- 
tention to adopt her. You'll have the good- 
ness to make an exact copy at once, so that 
we may send it to the village in her stead 
early to-morrow morning.” 

The old man surveyed Elsie from head 
to foot with eyes so sharp that they seemed 
to pierce her through; and when he had 
thus taken her measure, he made another 
low bow to the lady, and left the room. 
After the supper things had been removed, 
the stately lady called Elsie to her and 
said : 

“My dear, I have now made up my 
mind. You shall remain as a companion 
to Kysika, instead of returning home ; that 
is, if you like it.” 

“Like it, my lady!” exclaimed Elsie. 
“OQ, I do-thank you so very much!” 

Falling on her knees, she kissed the 
hands and feet of her benefactress, to ex- 
press gratitude for her deliverance from 
domestic misery; but the kind lady soon 
raised her from the ground, patted her 
head and her ruddy wet cheeks, and told 
her that if she were a good girl she should 
be properly taken care of, and educated till 
she had become a tall woman, and able to 
take care of herself. Kysika’s lady teachers 
were to be her teachers likewise, and she 
was to learn every sort of accomplishment, 
the finest of fine needlework included. 

After a while the old man returned, car- 
rying on his shoulders a tray filled with 
loam, and holding in his left hand a small 
covered basket. Setting these articles on 
the ground, he went briskly to work, and 
made a small image of human form, in the 
hollow stomach of which he placed three 
pickled anchovies, and a piece of bread. 
Then he made a hole in the breast of the 
figure, and this served as a door for the 
admission of a black worm, at least a yard 
long, which he took out of the basket, and 
which by its wriggling and struggling 
showed that it anticipated its future abode 
with anything but delight. Wriggling 
and struggling were, however, useless; the 
worm was obliged to follow the prescribed 
direction, and the aperture being duly 
closed, the image was carefully inspected 
by the lady. 

“ All we want now, isa drop of our young 
friend’s blood,” said the old man. And, as 
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according to Esthonian notions, the use of 
blood commonly implies a compact with 
the Evil One, Elsie shuddered not a little. 
However, the lady soon persuaded her that 
the blood with which she parted would only 
be used for her own good, and concluded 
her discussion, by puncturing the girl’s 
arm with a golden needle, which she handed 
to the old man, who at once thrust it into 
the left side of the image. He then put 
the figure into his basket, in order, as he 
said, that it might grow, and he promised 
the lady that he would show her on the 
following morning what a fine work of art 
he had executed. The extraordinary duties 
of the day having been thus satisfactorily 
discharged, every lady retired to rest, and 
Elsie was conducted by the smartest of 
chambermaids into a room where a nice 
bed had been prepared for her. 

Nothing could exceed her amazement and 
delight when she rose in the morning, and 
found everything so wonderfully bright and 
comfortable. The bed on which she lay 
was of silk; the nightgown that.she wore, 
was of the finest quality ; and on a chair 
by the wall lay the splendid dress which 
she was to wear. She was only too glad 
when the smart chambermaid reappeared 
and told her that it was time to get 
washed and combed, for now she could 
adorn herself with all her new finery. But 
what charmed her most was the dainty 
little pair of shoes destined for her feet. 
Hitherto she had been accustomed to walk 
barefoot ; and to her eyes a pair of shoes, 
even badly cobbled, was a marvellous 
luxury. What words, then, could express 
her admiration at the shoes which lay 
before her? The clothes she had worn 
yesterday were not to be seen, nor did she 
make any curious inquiries concerning them. 
But when she had left the room, and joined 
the company in the great hall, she found 
that even her humble garments had been 
put to good use. 

The image, fashioned on the previous 
evening, had been a thriving image, for it 
had become quite as big as Elsie, and, 
dressed in her old clothes, looked exactly 
like her. 

“‘That image is the very image of me!” 
exclaimed Elsie; but, when the figure 
began to walk about, and made two or 
three diabolical faces, she could not conceal 
her terror. 

“Don’t be frightened, child,” said the 
kind lady. “ Nothing can harm you here. 
We intend this interesting object as a pre- 
sent to your stepmother. We may say of it, 





as people will say of the photographic por- 
traits that will be invented after several cen- 
turies shall have passed, that, as a likeness, 
it is not flattering, but nevertheless it will 
sufficiently answer its purpose. Your step- 
mother wants something to beat, and this 
lubberly form of clay can stand any amount 
of beating, without wince or flinch. But it 
has a temper of its own, embodied in the 
black worm, and if your stepmother does 
not mend her manners she may in time find 
that she has met her match.” 

Elsie was not hypocritical enough to ex- 
press any anxiety about the trouble which 
her counterpart might occasion to her step- 
mother, and as soon as the “sham” was 
out of her sight she dismissed it from her 
thoughts, resolved to devote all her energies 
to the important duty of enjoying herself, 
for the performance of which she had such 
ample opportunity. The regularity with 
which the affairs of the household were 
conducted was in itself admirable, and the 
means that were used to promote this re- 
gularity were more admirable still. The 
talents of the old gentleman who had 
fashioned her counterpart were by no means 
confined to modelling. He could, and did, 
make himself generally useful. Regularly 
every day, when the hour of dinner had ar- 
rived, he went to a huge block of granite 
that stood some twenty paces or so from 
the palace, took a short silver staff out of 
his bosom, and struck the rock three times, 
making it sound like the most musical of 
bells. The answer to this gentle summons 
was the appearance of a golden cock, who, 
springing from the block, perched upon its 
summit, crowing and flapping his wings 
with all his might and main. Nor was 
this a mere expression of idle joy. Atevery 
crow and flap, something serviceable issued 
from the granite. Crow and flap the first 
produced a long table, furnished with as 
many plates as were required for the com- 
pany, which glided into the dining-hall of 
its own accord. Crow and flap the second 
were followed by a sally of chairs, which set 
themselves in their proper places round 
the table, and then came a succession of 
well-laden dishes, which, flying through 
the air, arranged themselves in due order. 
(That the dinner was not served & la Russe 
may be explained by the fact that in those 
days Revel was not a Russian province.) 
Flasks of mead, which was the beverage of 


the repast, and fruits of the choicest quality, 
came whizzing along from the same source, 
and, when every one had eaten enough, the 
clever old gentleman again tapped the block 
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with his wand, again the cock crowed, and 
all the things, with one exception, returned 
to their granite home, the table bringing up 
the rear. The exception was the thirteenth 
dish, which was always left untasted, and 
which was chased by a black cat to the 
summit of the rock, where the pursuer and 
pursued both remained quietly by the side 
of Chanticleer, until all three were fetched 
by the old gentleman, who, taking the dish 
in his hand, the cat under his arm, and the 
cock on his shoulder, vanished with his 
strange burden into the granite. Indeed, 
this same block of granite was at once the 
store-room, the lumber-room, the larder, 
the cellar, and the wardrobe, of the esta- 
blishment: the practically-crowing cock 
calling forth not only eatables and drink- 
ables, with instruments for their consump- 
tion, but every kind of wearing apparel, and 
jewellery of every sort. 

After a few years, Elsie had become 
mistress of the strange language talked by 
the lady and her party: a language not to 
be taught in six lessons, like French and 
German in the nineteenth century. One 
thing, however, she did not learn, and that 
was the meaning of the thirteenth dish 
which regularly appeared on the table every 


day, was regularly left untasted, and was 
She 


regularly chased by the black cat. 
ventured to put a question on this subject 
to her friend Kysika, but that generally 
amiable young lady suddenly became rather 
glum, and said that she could give no in- 
formation, with an air which showed that 
the difficulty lay less in the ability than in 


the will. Shortly afterwards, Elsie was 
summoned before the lady of the house, 
who, looking somewhat less pleasant than 
usual, treated Elsie to a little wholesome 
lecture. 

“Elsie, dear,” she said, “bad habits 
should be nipped in the bud, since other- 
wise they are not only confirmed, but grow 
worse. I understand that you have been 
asking questions about the thirteenth dish. 
Don’t do so again. Such inquiries indi- 
cate, not merely idle curiosity, but some- 
thing like greediness. Were our repast 
scanty they would be but natural. By my 
prophetic gift I can foresee that, centuries 
hence, a boy named Oliver, being scantily 
fed, will ask for more; but Oliver’s case 
is not yours. Twelve dishes are surely 
sufficient for any reasonable dinner. How- 
ever, thus much I will tell you. The 
covered dish does not contain the delicious 
article, which, centuries hence, will be 


called a Nesselrode pudding, and if we 





used a French menu, we should set it down 
as ‘ Bienfait caché.’ Let me add that if 
once the cover were removed from the dish, 
all our happiness would be destroyed for 
ever.” 

Thoroughly convinced that a banquet 
consisting of twelve eatable dishes was 
not to be surpassed, Elsie (who, through 
circumstances of time and place had never 
dined at Greenwich) asked no more ques- 
tions, and the little lecture was the only 
ripple that disturbed her peaceful happiness 
during her residence in the Tontla Wood. 
As time went on, she became an excellent 
scholar : the teacher who gave daily lessons 
to Kysika instructing her also. And, 
strange to say, her progress was far greater 
than that of her little friend. While Elsie’s 
mind expanded, Kysika seemed always to 
remain a child, and was never better pleased 
than when she could put aside her books 
and work, and play at “going to sea.” 
There was a growing discrepancy between 
the playmates, and Kysika, looking at 
Elsie with tearful eyes, would often say: 

“* How sorry 1 am youare grown so tall ! 
You'll soon be too big to play with me.” 

When nine years had passed in uninter- 
rupted felicity, poor Elsie received a heavy 
blow. One evening, to her great surprise, 
she was told that the lady wished to see 
her in her bedchamber; never before had 
she been summoned at that hour, and her 
beating heart seemed to tell her that some 
misfortune was at hand. She had no sooner 
crossed the threshold than she perceived 
that the lady’s cheeks were very red, and 
that her eyes had been bathed with tears, 
which she was wiping away, as if to con- 
ceal them from Elsie. 

“My dear child,” she began, after a pause, 
“the time has come when we must part.” 

- “Part!” cried Elsie. “No, no, dear 
lady, we will never part until we are sepa- 
rated by death. You have always been so 
kind, so very kind, tome. Do not thrust 
me from you now.” 

“ Be calm, child, be calm,” said the lady, 
with an effort. “You do not know what 
happiness is in store for you.” 

“T want no happiness apart from you,” 
replied the girl. “All the happiness I 
have ever found, has been your gift. Oh, 
do not, do not, thrust me from you. Let 
me be your servant, your slave, but do not 
thrust me forth into the wide, dreary world. 
Better to have left me in wretchedness 
with my wicked stepmother, than to have 
raised me to a heaven of joy, and then to 
plunge me back in misery !” 
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“My poor child,” said the lady, wiping 
her eyes, ‘I am just as sorry to part with 
you as you are to part with me, but there 
are certain unalterable laws that we must 
all obey. You are a mere mortal, and in 
the course of a few years must perish and 
pass away. We, though our form is human, 
are beings of a higher nature, to whom 
death is altogether foreign. In childhood— 
which sees before it, not death, but life 
there is something akin to immortality, and 
while you were a child you could remain 
with us; but your childhood is at an end 
now. Good-night !” 

Elsie went sadly to bed, feeling that all 
her happiness was gone, and that a blank 
lay before her. On the following morn- 
ing she again saw the lady, who put a 
golden ring on her finger, hung a golden 
locket about her neck, and, taking an 
affectionate leave of her, consigned her to 
the care of the old man. No sooner was 
she alone, than the old man tapped her 
head with his wand, and at once she felt 
that she was changed into a bird. With 
the instinct of a bird she shot up into the 
air, and flew for several days in a southern 
direction, feeling rather tired, but by no 
means hungry, and not in the least missing 
the twelve dishes of the Tontla Wood 
dinner. Her flight was, however, suddenly 
and painfully stopped by a sharp arrow, 
which brought her to the ground, where 
for some time she lay senseless. When 
she recovered, she found herself restored to 
human form, lying under a hedge, and was 
soon agreeably surprised by the appearance 
of a fine prince, who, leaping from his 
horse, assured her that for half a year he 
had seen her nightly in a dream, and that 
on the day before he had shot an eagle, 
which must have dropped on the very 
spot on which he now stood. Nothing re- 
mained for Elsie but to go home with her 
adorer to the court of the king, his father, 
where she was received with great mag- 
nificence. This part of the tale is so 
utterly clumsy, poor, and common-place, 
that we get over it with all possible speed. 

Luckily, the facts relating to the future 
of Elsie’s counterpart save our story from 
a lame and impotent conclusion. No 
sooner had the figure fashioned by the 
ingenious old gentleman reached Elsie’s 
village, than it was seized by its supposed 
stepmother, and thrashed with ill-bestowed 
vigour. This process was repeated every 
day till, on one occasion, the fiery dame 
being more irate than usual, threatened 
to kill the thing of loam, and, accordingly, 





pressed its throat with both hands so 
tightly, that at last a black worm flew out 
of its mouth, and bit her too active tongue, 
and caused immediate death. The horror 
instinctively felt by Elsie’s father, when, 
on returning home, he saw the body of his 
wife stretched upon the floor, soon gave 
place to unmitigated joy, when he reflected 
that he had got rid of a very bad bargain. 
So, regaling himself with three anchovies 
and a piece of bread which he found on the 
table, he retired to rest. Next morning 
he was found dead in his bed, and was 
shortly afterwards buried in the same grave 
with his wife. Elsie’s counterpart had va- 
nished altogether, and of the events we have 
just narrated nothing was heard by Elsie : 
who lived a happy princess, and on the 
death of the old king became a happy 
queen, deiighting to recount the history 
of her life in the Tontla Wood, omitting 
all antecedents. Strange to say, the wood 
itself was never seen after it had been 


quitted by Elsie. 


Readers, have you not, every one, at 
some period of your lives, lived in a Tontla 
Wood, which seemed a world in itself, 
never destined to perish; and which, when 
it had passed away, you felt could never be 
recalled ? 





THE LEGEND OF DUNBLANE. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

“Tr was in the year 1793,” said my 
uncle, “that I made the acquaintance of 
William Dunblane, afterwards Lord Dun- 
blane, at the University of St. Andrews. 
His bachelor uncle, the then lord, was not 
a very rich man, and he was a stingy one. 
William’s father, too, was still alive, so that 
the young man was somewhat straitened 
as to money. We were just of an age, and 
my father was very liberal to me. Our 
relative positions, therefore, were more equal 
at that time than they afterwards became ; 
and, in spite of the great difference of rank, 
Dunblane singled me out to be his favourite 
companion. I cannot say why this was, 
unless it may have been that I was a more 
patient listener than many other young 
fellows, to his long stories about his ancestry, 
and that while I always endeavoured to tell 
him the truth, I was more indulgent to this 
weakness of family pride than the rest were. 
They used to laugh at him, at first; but 
that, he soon showed them, he would never 
stand. He was very strong, and very pas- 
sionate; and his face at such moments 
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became as that of one possessed with a 
devil.” 

It was in these words that my uncle, Mr. 
Carthews, senior partner in the firm ‘of 
Carthews and Bontor, of Aberdeen and Cal- 
cutta, used generally to begin the following 
strange narrative. Like many Scotchmen 
of his day, he had a somewhat inordinate 
reverence for rank ; but it was balanced, in 
his case, by a business-like appreciation of 
the value of money. What is of more im- 
port, however, to the matter in hand, was 
his strict and fearless adherence to truth, 
joined to an extremely kind nature. These 
characteristics were conspicuous in every 
transaction of a long life. He was a shrewd, 
upright man, universally respected in the 
city where he passed the best part of his 
life : “ stiff in opinions,” occasionally prolix, 
but of a sound, clear judgment, and unim- 
peached honesty. In the narrative, there- 
fore, which I shall try to give, as far as 
possible, in my uncle’s own words, there is, 
I am confident, no wilful misrepresentation, 
no jot or tittle added to the facts, as he be- 
lieved them tobe. And his opinion of those 
facts, I take it, was formed very deliberately. 
I heard him tell the story repeatedly, yet it 
never varied in the smallest particular ; and 
I know it invariably impressed his hearers 
with a sense of horrible reality. Imagine 
that the ladies have left the room; three or 
four men are seated round the polished 
mahogany ; my uncle, a white-haired, keen- 
eyed man of seventy, bids us draw our 
chairs nearer the fire, and, passing round a 
magnum of his fine old port, he thus con- 
tinues the story, of which I have given the 
opening words, with that incisive Scotch 
accent, and in that measured phrase, which 
seems to weigh each word in the balance, 
and reject it if found wanting. 


Dunblane was an unpopular man. Men 
could not make him out. His manner was 
often disagreeable, and he was subject to 
moody fits, when he would speak to no one. 
He was capable of kind and generous acts, 
but implacable in his dislikes ; and he never 
forgot an injury. I could manage him 
better than any one, and he would generally 
stand the truth from me; but his rage was 
a terrible thing to witness. I have never 
seen anything like it. Men used to say, 
“ Keep clear of Dunblane when the fit is on 
him; he will stick at nothing.” 

The French Revolution was then at its 
height. Dunblane was a hot royalist, and 
used to be thrown into fresh transports of 
fury with the news of every act subversive 





of the king’s authority. One night a man, 
in my room, who professed Republican sen- 
timents, defended the conduct of the Assem- 
bly in imprisoning the royal family. Dun- 
blane got up and flung a bottle at his head. 
There was a fine row, and it was arranged 
that the two men must fight the next 
morning. I secretly gave notice to the 
authorities, however, who interfered, and 
some sort of peace was patched up; but 
Dunblane never spoke to his antagonist 
again as long as he was in the university. 
I mention this, as I happen to recal the 
circumstance, just to give you an idea of 
the man’s violence, and of the depth of his 
resentment. 

I can remember, too, a conversation we 
had one day about marriage. He had been 
complaining of his poverty, but said that, 
nevertheless, he meant to marry early. 

“You see, it is necessary that 1 should 
have an heir, lest the direct line become 
extinct. There is no one, after me.” 

“Do nothing im a hurry,” I replied. 
‘It would be a great misfortune, no doubt, 
that the title and estates should pass away 
to another branch of the family, but it would 
be a still greater one’) have your whole life 
embittered by an unh: ; py marriage. You 
are young; you have life before you. Be 
quite sure it is for your happiness, ere you 
take such a step as this.” 

His reply was very characteristic. 

“Oh,” he said, “it is all very well for 
you to talk, who have plenty of money, and 
have no great name as an inheritance. We 
trace back our descent for six hundred 
years; it is a duty we owe to the country 
to keep up the family. If I was fortunate 
enough to be in your position, I should 
please myself. But, as it is, everything 
else is of secondary importance. My lord 
is always telling me so, and I suppose he is 
right. I must marry a woman with money, 
and I must havean heir. You don’t know,” 
he added, with the black look gathering on 
his brow, “ how essential this is.” 

I assured him that I fully recognised the 
obligations which a great name and title 
entail, but that I could not think that to 
contract a hasty, ill-considered marriage 
could ever answer in the long run. 

“Ah!” he said. ‘“ Then you have never 
heard the old prophecy in the family : 


When five Dunblanes have had no son, 
Then shall the line direct be run. 


My unele is the fourth lord who has had no | 


son. Ifhe should survive my father, and 
that I should succeed him, I shall be the 
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fifth. You see now how necessary it is I 


should marry early.” 

“ On account of a foolish distich !”’ I re- 
plied. His superstition almost amounted 
to an insanity; and I never would give 
in to it, though I confess that I have known 
more curious cases of such prophecies being 
fulfilled than any sceptical Englishman 
would believe. However, that has nothing 
to say to the matter in hand. Dunblane 
repeatedly referred to this prediction, which 
had evidently taken a hold upon his mind, 
not to be shaken by any words of mine. 
He would brood for hours over this and 
similar subjects. And among them, I have 
little doubt was one to which he never re- 
ferred at that time, seeing that I treated 
his superstitions with unbecoming levity— 
a subject of which I had no knowledge for 
many years afterwards, but which was des- 
tined to have a fatal influence on his life. 

In ’96 I left college, and was sent out to 
our branch house in Calcutta. I heard the 
following year of Dunblane’s marriage to a 
Miss Cameron, an orphan of good family, 
though not noble, said to possess both 
wealth and beauty; and I heard no more. 
He never wrote to me, nor did I expect it. 
Our lines of life were now quite different, 
and though I knew that he would always 
retain a friendly recollection of me, corre- 
spondence was another matter. I wasa 
man of business, and engrossed in affairs 
in which he could take no interest; while 
I, on the other hand, knew nothing of the 
persons and the circumstances by which 
he was surrounded. I shall always regret 
that he did not write to me during those 
years ; though probably no written words 
of mine could have been of any avail in 
arresting him: but I have occasionally 
found, in life, that the truth, though dis- 
carded at the time, will come back at some 
unexpected moment and give the devil the 
lie. Now the devil had it all his own way 
with Dunblane for years. His father, to 
whom I think he was really attached, was 
dead; his uncle, whom he disliked and 
feared, would not die. The uncle, I am 
told, proposed this marriage to him, and 
though Dunblane was indifferent—or more 
than indifferent—to the lady, he consented 
to marry her. This was the fatal error 
which nothing could retrieve. It was the 
first step down-hill, after which the descent 
became more and more rapid every year. 

In 1803 Lord Dunblane did, at last, die, 
and, a few months later, my own father’s 
death recalled me to Aberdeen, where I 
took his place as head of the house. One 





day, about a year after my return, George 
Pilson (you remember Pilson and Pilson, 
the attorneys? very respectable firm) was 
in my office, and chanced to speak of Dun- 
blane Castle, where he had lately been. 
His father, I found out, was Lord Dun- 
blane’s man of business; and I questioned 
George as to his lordship’s present condi- 
tion and mode of life. His answer was far 
from satisfactory. 

“His lordship’s strangeness, and his 
violent ebullitions of temper have increased 
very much upon him of late,” he said. “ It 
is supposed that this is greatly owing to 
the fact that after nearly eight years of 
marriage there is no heir to the title. Then 
his wife is a person singularly unsuited to 
him inall ways. Her ladyship is handsome, 
but wanting in common-sense, garrulous 
in the extreme, laughing immoderately in 
and out of season, and, if I may be allowed 
to express an opinion on such a point, de- 
ficient in the dignity befitting her station. 
These things are perpetual blisters, 1 fancy, 
to his lordship. Her ladyship, in a word, 
is what may be called a ‘ provoking woman,’ 
and as his lordship is not the most patient 
of men you may guess the consequences.” 

I replied that I was more sorry than sur- 
prised: from what I knew of Lord Dun- 
blane I never expected thai such a marriage 
—one purely of interest—could turn out 
well. “And yet,” I added, “if he had 
fallen into other hands, I think he might 
have become a very different man. There 
were germs of good in him.” 

At this George Pilson remained silent 
for a few moments, a silence which I thought 
most eloquent. He then proceeded to 
speak of the castle, which he described as 
one of the finest monuments of the fifteenth 
century remaining in the country. 

“His lordship is very justly proud of it,” 
he said, “though with his pride is mingled 
a certain superstitious awe, as, no doubt, 
you know? I dare say he has often spoken 
to you of the secret room in the castle ?” 

“No,” I replied, “I do not remember 
that he ever did. What is there special 
about this room ?” 

He replied, “No one knows exactly 
where it is except the owner, the heir, and 
one other person; who happens, at pre- 
sent, tobe my father. The family supersti- 
tion concerning this room is very strong, 
and I believe they shrink from speaking 
of it.” 

“But what does it arise from?” I in- 


quired. 
He said, “The legend runs that some 
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former Lord of Dunblane sold himself to 
the devil in this room; the plain English 
of which is, I imagine, that he committed 
some foul crime there. At all events, this 
room has remained shut up for centuries; 
and it was predicted by one of those sibyls, 
who were given to such utterances, that, if 
ever the secret were made known the ruin 
of the house would follow.” 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “this is the se- 
cond prophecy that has been made about 
the Dunblanes! One pays dearly for be- 
longing to these great families if one is to 
be subject to all these superstitions. Do 
you know if the room is ever opened ?” 

“Yes, I believe so, once a year; when, if 
possible, the three who are in possession of 
the secret meet here. My father never 
speaks on the subject, of course, nor does 
Lord Dunblane.” 

I asked who the heir-at-law was. He 
told me they had had difficulty in finding 
him out. He was in some office in Lon- 
don, and in very poor circumstances, being 
descended from a younger branch of the 
Dunblanes, who had gone to settle in Eng- 
land in the beginning of the last century. 

After some further conversation, Pilson 
took his leave, and I thought very little 
more about Lord Dunblane and his affairs, 
having concerns of my own which fully 
occupied my thoughts at that time. 

Some weeks later I received, to my sur- 
prise, a letter from Lord Dunblane, saying 
that he had just heard from his man of 
business, Mr. Pilson, that I was returned 
from India, and living in Aberdeen; and 
that it would give him great pleasure to 
see me again, if I would pay him a visit at 
Dunblane Castle. He named a day when 
he was expecting a party; but added that 
if this time was not convenient to me, I 
could write myself, and propose some later 
date. It would have been ungracious to 
have refused such an invitation. Indeed, I 
was fully sensible of the honour, though I 
anticipated but little pleasure from this 
visit, under the present circumstances. A 
press of business retained me in Aberdeen 
just then, but I promised to write, and I 
did write, some weeks later, to his lord- 
ship, proposing to accompany Mr. Pilson, 
who informed me that he was going to 
Dunblane Castle: for I reflected that as the 
stage would take me no further than Nairn, 
we could share a post-chaise together, 
which would lighten the cost of a journey, 
in which business had no part. His lord- 
ship replied, in a few lines, to say I should 
be welcome ; and accordingly, on the tenth 
of April, 1804, Pilson and I left Aberdeen 





by the stage, which started at six A.M., and 
reached Dunblane Castle late that after- 
noon. It was getting dusk as we drove up 
to this magnificent remnant of the feudal 
age—a pile which impressed one with a 
sense of the power which must have be- 
longed to the Dunblanes in past ages, and 
heightened their claim to consideration, in 
my eyes at least, more than the finest 
modern palace could havedone. It was the 
grandest specimen of this style of archi- 
tecture I ever saw, of vast extent, its sky- 
outline bristling with pointed turrets, its 
grey walls crowning a steep height covered 
with venerable Scotch firs, a dry moat sur- 
rounding it, and a gateway leading into a 
courtyard, which occupied nearly an acre, 
and round which the castle was built. 

Lord Dunblane met us in the hall. The 
nine years which had elapsed since we had 
parted had wrought changes in us both, no 
doubt; but in the man I saw before me I 
should scarcely have recognised my fellow- 
student had I met him in the streets of 
Aberdeen. He was grown very large, and 
on his face, which was lined far beyond his 
years, the hard, wild look which had been 
transient formerly, had settled down, appa- 
rently, into its habitual expression. He re- 
ceived me kindly, but there was no smile, 
as he shook my hand. The light had died 
out of the face, never to be rekindled. 
He told me I should have but a dull visit, 
he feared. ‘‘ Had you come six weeks ago 
when I wanted you, you would have met a 
country gathering: not that J like that 
sort of thing: I hate it; but you and I 
were always very different, Carthews. 
Now you will find no one; andI have a 
good deal of business with Mr. Pilson, so 
that I must leave Lady Dunblane to enter- 
tain you.” I assured him that I should be 
perfectly happy, exploring the beauties of 
the park and adjoining forest, and begged 
him not to consider me for a moment. 
After that he led me up-stairs to the draw- 
ing-room, where Lady Dunblane was seated 
alone. 

The first impression produced on every 
one by her ladyship’s beauty could not but 
be favourable. She was a brunette; tall, 
with lively eyes and brilliant teeth, which 
she showed a great deal when she laughed, 
and dark brown hair, cut short and di- 
shevelled in loose waves over her head. 
Upon this occasion, however, I saw nothing 
but a curl or two; for she wore a species 
of helmet, much affected, as I afterwards 
learnt, by women of condition, in that day, 
whose husbands commanded regiments of 
yeomanry, as did Lord Dunblane. Being 
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the first head-gear of the kind which I had 
seen, its singularity struck me; but her 
ladyship carried this curious erection of 
buckram, fur, and tinsel, with a grace 
which forbade a thought of ridicule. Her 
beautiful figure was set off by a spenser of 
scarlet cloth, and a tight-fitting skirt of 
some white material which appeared to 
have been damped, it clung so close to her 
person. It was evident that her ladyship 
was not neglectful of her appearance, nor 
unmindful of the impression she made upon 
even a humble individual like myself. She 
came forward and greeted me with infinite 
suavity, saying: 

“Tt is amiable of you, Mr. Carthews, to 
come and take pity on our solitude. We 
see no one from one week’s end to another 
in this castle of Otranto (you have read 
Mr. Walpole’s romance ?), where all is so 
gloomy 4nd mysterious that, as I tell my 
lord, I am really alarmed sometimes at the 
sound of my own voice !” 

“T wish that occurred rather oftener,” 
muttered his lordship. She continued, 
laughing, ‘‘ Our only society are the ghosts. 
You don’t mind them, I hope? They are 
all of the oldest families, for we are mighty 
select here, you must know. If they visit 
you, you must esteem it a great honour, 
Mr. Carthews.”’ 

I replied in the same strain, that I felt 
myself to be wholly unworthy of that 
honour; but that, if they came, I would 
try and receive them with becoming 
courtesy. 

“Like my parrot,” cried her ladyship, 
langhing. “ He and my spaniel sleep in my 
room ; and sometimes, in the dead of night, 
he calls out, ‘Pray, come in, and take a 
chair !’ which startles me from my sleep, 
and frightens me out of my senses !” 

His lordship said something about her 
having no senses to be frightened out of, 
I believe, and something about “ brutes.” 
She caught up the word, with a laugh. 

“Brutes? Oh, yes; one gets ac- 
customed to the society of brutes of any 
sort, when one has nothing else all day.” 

Such amenities passed between the two 
were of constant occurrence, I suppose, for 
they produced little effect beyond deepen- 
ing the scowl on his lordship’s face. As to 
me, I felt very uncomfortable, and the 
charm of Lady Dunblane’s beauty had 
already melted away. Though not a stupid 
woman, I saw she was a very foolish one. 


‘How she dared to aggravate a man of such 


a temperament as her husband’s amazed 
me. It was just like a child handling fire. 
She rattled away and laughed all that even- 





ing with little intermission. Lord Dun- 
blane scarcely opened his lips. Over the 
wine Pilson and I talked; but his lordship 
stared moodily at the fire, and said nothing. 
I began to think I had made a mistake in 
coming all the way from Aberdeen for this. 
To play the part of chorus to a matrimonial 
duet of the most discordant character was 
not pleasant; and if my former friend was 
so self-absorbed as to be unable to speak to 
me, the sooner I left him the better. I 
suppose something of this sort struck 
him, for he said, as he wished me good 
night, “You must not mind my silence 
and absence of mind, Carthews. 1 am very 
glad to see you here; but my present posi- 
tion gives me many anxieties. I am irri- 
tated and worried until, by Heaven! I feel 
at times as if I should go mad.” 

Well, I went to bed, and slept soundly. 
I never was an imaginative man, you see, 
or the room I was in might have conjured 
up some of those spiritual visitants her 
ladyship had joked about, evidently to her 
lord’s annoyance. Not that it was any 
worse than the other rooms in the castle. 
I take it they were all oak-panelled, with 
hideous family portraits grinning from 
the wall upon the occupants of the vast 
draperied beds, in one of which I slept 
without waking, until the servant brought 
in my hot water for shaving. It was a 
bright morning, and at breakfast I found 
my host in better spirits than he had 
seemed the previous evening. I could not 
help speculating whether this could be in 
consequence of Lady Dunblane’s absence. 
She never came down to breakfast, I found. 
Her maid, a most formidable-looking fe- 
male, with red hair, and the muscles of a 
gillie, came in, I remember, with a tray, 
and took her ladyship’s chocolate up to 
her. This person, I was afterwards told, 
had been born on the estate, and was 
devoted to Dunblane. She had been ill 
spoken of as a girl; but Dunblane’s mother 
had befriended and made this Elspie her 
body servant, and Dunblane had insisted, 
when he married, on her filling the same 
office to his wife, much to that lady’s an- 
noyance, who wished for a modish waiting- 
woman from Edinburgh or London. So 
much for this ill-favoured specimen of her 
sex, to whom I never spoke in my life, 
but who impressed me very unfavourably 
whenever I saw her. After breakfast his 
lordship took me over the castle, and gave 
me all the historical associations connected 
with it, showing me, with great pride, the 
bed in which Queen Mary had slept, a yew 
tree, said to have been planted by Robert 
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Bruce, and the suit of armour borne by 
Dunblane of Dunblane at the battle of 
Bannockburn. He dilated on the glories 
of his house with more animation than I 
had yet observed: then suddenly the cloud 
came over him. “ And to think,” he said, 
“that all this must pass into another line— 
into hands that have been debased by trade”’ 
(which was not polite to me ; but he entirely 
forgot my presence for the moment, I am 
sure); “to think that people who have 
hardly a drop of old blood in their veins, 
who have intermarried for generations with 
Smiths and Browns, and plebeian names 
of that kind, should come to inherit this, 
which they have no feeling for, no pride 
in—by G—d, it is enough to wring one’s 
heart !” 

And this was the way he went on, from 
time to time, bursting out in imprecations 
on his fate in having no heir, and upon the 
evil star which had risen over his house. 
It was in vain that I pointed out that he 
was young still, and in good health, and 
must not abandon hope. He shook his 
head gloomily. 
me: it is no use. 

When five Dunblanes have had noson, 

Then shall the line direct be run. 
It is clear enough, is it not ? I am doomed. 
I should have known it. When did such a 
prophecy ever come wrong? What acursed 
fool I was to marry !” 

So I thought; to marry, that is to say, 
as he had done; but I abstained from say- 
ing so. By-and-by his lordship took Mr. 
Pilson to his study, where they were en- 

aged for some hours over business; and I 
was left alone to ramble about the castle, 
inside and out, as I would. 

Remembering the story I had heard ofa 
secret room, I counted all the windows out- 
side, and then, returning to the castle, tra- 
versed every passage, mounted every tur- 
ret, and opened every door I could, to see 
if the number of windows corresponded. 
With the help of the serving man whom I 
met on the stairs, and who knew all the 
rooms in the castle, he said, I accounted 
for each window satisfactorily. And after 
two hours’ diligent endeavour to solve 
this mystery, I arrived at the conclusion 
that there could be no room—it was all 
humbug. I was at a time of life, you see, 
when over-confidence in one’s own powers 
is apt to lead one to very false conclusions. 

At luncheon Lady Dunblane appeared, 
and an incident, which left a painful im- 
pression on my mind, took place on that 
occasion. Dunblane had a peculiar aver- 
sion to her ladyship’s spaniel. Strict 


“The prophecy is against 





orders were given that he was to be con- 
fined to her ladyship’s own suite of rooms, 
and on no account to be allowed beyond 
them. But some door had inadvertently 
been left open, and, while we were at 
luncheon, the spaniel ran barking into the 
room, round and round the table, and 
finally straight between his lordship’s legs, 
who was at that moment smarting under 
one of his wife’s sallies. He roared out 
in a voice of thunder : 

“ How often have I told you, ma’am, to 
keep that infernal little beast in your own 
room ?”’ and he kicked out so viciously, 
that he sent the poor animal spinning along 
the oak floor to the further end of the 
room, where he lay howling. His mistress 
ran up, and seized him in her arms; the 
creature’s leg was broken. Her ladyship 
shrieked, and stamped, and my lord swore ; 
and, thoroughly sickened with the whole 
scene, I rose and left the room. Pilson 
joined me in the hall. 

‘What is to be the end of all this?” I 
said to him. 

His answer was, “I am afraid to think.” 

‘*Lord Dunblane,” I said, ‘‘ seems to me 
to be losing all self-restraint. If he goes 
on thus, what will become of him ?” 

Pilson looked round him, then leaned 
forward and whispered, ‘“ He will end his 
days ina madhouse.” Dunblane shut him- 
self into his room for the rest of the after- 
noon. By-and-by her ladyship drove out 
in her coach and four, and carried her dog in 
her arms toa veterinary surgeon some miles 
off. At dinner she appeared in as brilliant 
spirits as ever. How much of this was 
real I cannot say; nor, supposing her 
hilarity to be assumed, whether it was 
done for the purpose of aggravating her 
lord. It certainly succeeded, if so. His mo- 
roseness was enlivened by several ferocious 
sallies. The conversation turned upon 
France, I remember, and on the probabili- 
ties of the First Consul’s being made em- 
peror, a subject that engrossed all minds 
just then. 

“ How I admire that little man!” ex- 
claimed her ladyship. “ How much greater 
to found a dynasty, as he is doing, than to 
inherit all the crowns in Europe! I begin 
to wish I was a Frenchwoman !” 

“T begin to wish you were!” cried my 
lord. ‘There is not another British peeress 
who would disgrace herself by uttering 
such a sentiment.” 

She laughed aloud, and replied, “ Oh! 
because they are less frank than I am. 
All women admire Le Petit Caporal in their 
hearts. What fun it will be if he comes 
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over here, and conquers us! It will be much 
nicer being the subjects of a great hero, 
instead of the subjects of a mad old king 
who ——” 

“Hold your tongue, ma’am!”’ shouted 
Dunblane, bringing his fist down upon the 
table with a force which made the glasses 
clatter: “or, if you will talk your low 
treasonous rubbish, go and talk it in the 
kitchen. You shall not talk it here !” 

She only laughed in reply. She certainly 
seemed to take a delight in provoking him ; 
and, as she knew his sensitive points, this 
was not difficult. I found an opportunity, 
over a game of cribbage, later in the even- 
ing, of asking her why she acted thus. 
No doubt this was somewhat of a liberty, 
considering our short acquaintance ; but I 
felt I could not remain longer in the house 
without trying to amend matters. 

“Oh!” she said, “anything for a little 
excitement in this horridly monotonous 
life. I should die of ennui if it wasn’t for 
the tiffs with my lord.” 

I told her she did not know what harm 
she was doing; and I asked if she never 
felt afraid of irritating a man so passionate 
as his lordship. 

“ Bless you, no,” was her reply. “It is 
he who is afraid, really, of me— of my 
tongue, you see. Ha, ha! No one ever 
answered him before; his mother, his ser- 
vants, his friends, why, — you yourself, I 
daresay, you never contradicted him? Now, 
I always do, and I always say just what I 
like. He hates me, of course, but he is 
afraid of me, Mr. Carthews. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Good heavens! I thought to myself, and 
these two people are tied to each other for 
life. Both have a fair chance of living 
for the next forty years. What a prospect ! 
Even before we separated for the night she 
had stung him with another of her irritating 
speeches. There had been some talk of the 
steward’s boy, who had tumbled from a 
tree, and had broken his leg. . . . “ Chil- 
dren are a horrid bore,” said Lady Dun- 
blane. “Thank Heaven, I have no brat to 
be tumbling from trees, and worrying one’s 
life out.” 

I dare say she did not mean it. It is 
hardly possible that, under the circum- 
stances, she should not have wished for a 
child. The devil was in the woman, con- 
stantly prompting something to aggravate 
her husband. His back was towards me, 
on this occasion, and he said nothing, so I 
could only judge of the effect produced upon 
him by his instantly lighting a chamber 
candlestick and leaving theroom. We saw 
him no more that night. 
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The next day and the day following only 
further developed the hopeless condition of 
affairs between Lord and Lady Dunblane. 
I tried once to speak to him on the subject, 
but I found it was in vain. An ineradi- 
cable hatred of his wife had grown up in 
him, which he did not attempt to conceal. 
When alone with him, he would occasionally 
converse; in her presence he seemed to be 
perpetually on the look-out for what might 
drop from her irrepressible tongue. ‘The 
fourth day of my stay at the castle—the day 
before I was obliged to return to Aberdeen 
—arrived, and with it came a guest, who, 
although expected, was evidently anything 
but welcome. This was Mr. James Dun- 
blane, the heir-at-law, who had only lately 
been traced, and between whom and Lord 
Dunblane certain communications had 
passed by letter. This was his first visit 
to the castle—a visit which, as I afterwards 
learnt, was a matter almost of necessity. 
He seemed to feel the awkwardness of his 
position. I donot remember much about 
the young man, except that he was plain 
in person, and very quiet. Lord Dunblane 
received him coldly, but politely. Lady 
Dunblane, after the usual fashion, plunged 
at once into the subject of all others his 
lordship shrunk from any notice of. 

““So you are come, as heir-at-law, to be 
let into the secret of this famous room, are 
you? Why, it is as bad as being made a 

Can you keep a secret, 
Mr. Dunblane ? because, if not, untold mis- 
fortunes are to befall us.” And the laugh 
with which she concluded sounded to me 
like the screech of an owl forboding evil. 
Lord Dunblane looked as if he could have 
stabbed her, but he only muttered an oath 
under his breath, and clenched his fist—a 
movement which no one saw but myself. 
Every incident of that evening is fresh in my 
recollection. I remember how she returned 
again and again to that subject, as though 
it had a fatal fascination for her, but more 
likely, I fear, because she saw that her 
husband writhed under it. She ridiculed 
the prophecy, and laughed at all those 
superstitions, which his lordship cherished 
as his religion. It was distressing to watch 
him the while. He was far quieter than 
usual, scarcely spoke, but sat, his arms 
crossed, staring at the fire, with eyes which 
burnt, themselves, like coals, and when he 
swore, which he did once or twice, it was in 
& suppressed voice, contrasting strangely 
with his usual violence. But there was a 
vibration in the tone which showed how 
strongly he was stirred. At last, it was 
late in the evening, and we were sitting 
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round her ladyship’s tea-table, when she 
committed her crowning act of folly by 
offering to lay a wager with any one that 
she would find out the secret room herself. 
I need hardly say no one accepted the 
challenge. But she was not to be dis- 
couraged. She had seen her husband’s 
face go white, and the look which he had 
shot at her gave a zest to her audacious 
scheme. She repeated her declaration that 
she would penetrate this wonderful mystery. 
Such things were well enough to frighten 
old women with in the middle ages, but 
how any one could believe in predictions and 
other rubbish of this kind in the present 
day passed her comprehension. For her 
part she had no faith in anything of the 
kind, and to prove what folly it was, she 
should leave no stone unturned to discover 
this room about which such a fuss was 
made: after which the secret, she declared, 
should remain one no longer. I tried to 
stop her; Pilson tried to stop her: it was 
all no use. She had got the bit between 
her teeth, so to speak, and away she went, 
partly to show off, and partly out of spite, 
regardless what she said, provided it pro- 
duced an effect and inflamed my lord yet 
more. She pictured, laughingly, the cob- 
webbed condition of the room, and how she 
would turn in the housemaid with broom 
and duster; after which she would give an 
evening party there, and invite all the 
ghosts to come, if they chose—“ indeed the 
black gentleman himself!” . . . . Poor 
woman, she little knew what she was in- 
voking. No one laughed. Even the heir, 
who, being shy, always smiled when re- 
quired, looked too stupefied to comply with 
the demand on this occasion. To glance at 
Lord Dunblane’s face was enough to check 
any inclination to hilarity. I have never 
forgotten its expression. I had witnessed 
his ungovernable passion scores of times, 
prompting him to sudden acts of violence. 
But now, there was a certain admixture of 
fear (she had divined rightly, I saw, when 
she said he was afraid of her) with the rage 
which trembled through his whole frame, 
the like of which I have never beheld but 
once since in my life. I saw a beast-tamer 
enter the hyenas’ den at the show last year. 
The aspect of their malignant fury cowed 
by terror, but watching for its opportunity 
to burst forth, the savage hissing wherewith 
they received the lash and showed their 
fangs, recalled to me Dunblane’s demean- 
our as he listened to his wife. .... At 
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last, I could stand it no longer, and made 
up my mind to tell a lie. 

“Lady Dunblane,” I said, “like most 
Scotchmen, I am a trifle superstitious. - This 
is my last night under your hospitable roof, 
and [ am sure you would not willingly dis- 
turb its rest. You are so happily constituted 
as to be above fear of any kind. Others are 
weaker. Let me earnestly advise you to 
leave all the superstitions connected with 
Dunblane Castlealone. Believe me, ‘there 
are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in your ladyship’s philo- 
sophy.’” 

She burst out a-laughing, as usual. 
“Oh, Mr. Carthews, I’m ashamed of you. 
But I see what it is. You are afraid, not 
of the ghosts and the predictions, but of 
my lord. Well, I shall see you in May, 
when I pass through Aberdeen on my way 
south, and I shall tell you all about it then; 
for, depend upon it, I shall have found out 
the secret by that time.” 

And so, in the insolence of youth and 
high spirits and an indomitable will, she bade 
me good-night, poor woman, and I never 
saw her again. 

Dunblane had left the room. Whether it 
was pre-arranged that Pilson and the young 
heir were to join him in his study, and that 
later in the night the door of the secret room 
should be unclosed, I know not. I am in- 
clined, from one or two circumstances, to 
think that it was so; but, again, there are 
other things which have made me doubt it. 
At all events, when we three bade each other 
good-night, neither Pilson nor young Dun- 
blane dropped anything which should lead 
me to suppose they were not going straight 
to their own rooms. They were not to 
leave the castle till the day after me. It 
was quite possible, therefore, that the cham- 
ber was to be unlocked after my departure. 
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